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IMPORTANT 210, ALL eee POLDERS. 
nor chemi re ha he 


Br. Danto Danford bia! Health Office ‘for Willesden SS od Gee 


= no arrangement of tra) 
pgp son, F.R. 
Dr. H. C. Bartlett, 


D., sy gg ecg ae presence of Sever Gas a IAN -HEAUTH. tnstance catse "TYPHOID and other 
malignant FEVER bat it is invariabl injurious to H MAN. HEALTH, and every means should be taken te 
avoid’ it. THE DANGEROU WER GAS IS INODOROUS. 


THE ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS, Price 36s., 


Is a simple appliance for injecting a disinfectant into the pan each time the closet is used. 
CAN BE FIXED TO ANY W.C. IN A FEW MINUTES. EFFICACY GUARANTEED. 


Full particulars, with testimonials, on application to the Secretary, 
ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS COMPANY, 


46c, QUEEN VICTORIA 


STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
6th EDITION. 40th THOUSAND. 


CONVENT LIFE UNVEILED. 


By EDITH O’GORMAN, 


ESCAPED NUN, 


(Now Lecturing in this Country). 





Post-free from the Publidiers, 
LILE & FAWCETT, 


Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


| saved, for “ Prevention is better than Cure.” 


WHELPTON'S YEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 






ESTABLISHED 1835, 
CONTAIN ARE. 
N 4 Eo MEN i AN PURE 
MERCURY. SAE MARR] VEGE TABLE, 








Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 
perties, have gained an almost universal reputation, Numbers are 
constantly bearing testimony to their great value in Diseases of the 

Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys, as may be seen from the 
Testimonials ‘published from time to time, By the timely use of such 


| aremedy many ¢ of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
i 


ng neglected might be avoided and much sufferin 
During a period o 
nearly Firry- Years they have been used most extensively as a 
FAMILY MEDICINE, thousands have found them a simple and 
safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 
relieving SEA SickNeEss ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
in all Brttovs Complaints. 

Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 7}d., ts, 14d. 
and 2s, pas by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, London, and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 


proper means 


| Vendors at Home and Abroad. 





DR. SMITH’S 


TONG PURIFYING MIXTURE 


CURED SIXTY THOUSAND 
ee FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
He IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. Dr. SMITH’S 
TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE is Nature's Positive Remedy 
for Purifyin the Blood from all Diseases, including Skin Diseases, 
Old Sores, rvy, Pimples, Swellings, Eruptions, Sore Throat, 
&c. It makes New Blood, Invigorates the Rody, Destroys Disease, 
and Restores Health. 

ONE 11s. Case of TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE will 
prove Victorious over the Disease, to the delight of the Invalid, who 
may have tried other so-called remedies without finding a cure, 

Sod in Bottles, 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, Nore.— The r1s. Bottle 
contains as much as three 4s. 6d. Bottles; one r1s. Bottle is 
sufficient to Cure. 

Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. May be had 


or Postal Order. 
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WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 1$d., 





2s. od., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Stam , accordin to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
Calvert Street, ORWICH formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
be sent free by return of post. 


H. SMITH & Co’s LABORATORY, 
26, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 
Agents.—Barciay & oo ow Howe csc Street, London, W.C., 


lesale 
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Direct From THE LaBoraTORY, by sending the amount in Stamps | 
| 





Advertisements should be sent to LILE & FAWCETT, Advertising Agents, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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KEATINGS — 





COUCH 
_. LOZENGES 


“absolutely the — ve thy =i remedy ever’ 
or 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Strongly maniacal by the most 
eminent Doctors. Bi 

TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/% | In poranar 28. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 

come ‘ all C . Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


The Liz Lizeoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, 
LINCOLN. 


WORLD FAMED 








BLOOD MIXTU 


Trade Mark.—* Blood Mixt ot 
THE GREAT BLCOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 
‘ve arg. ee ee ee ae ek cede Sie ind Shood 


effects are marvellous 
PeTHOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
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Oh! ever thus from Childhood’s hour 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away. 


I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well 


a At, 3 And love me, it was sure to die! 


| 
IN 
Mis HS MOORE, 


A RUNAWAY KNOCK. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD, describing a very dangerous illness, from which his daughter had just recovered, 

said :—‘ Ah, Sir, it was a Runaway Knock at Death’s door, I can assure you.’ How to prevent death from 
disease by natural means, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT; itis the best known remedy. It removes fcetid or poisonous 
matter [the groundwork of diseise] from the blood, allays nervous excitement, depression, and restores the nervous 
system to its proper condition. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


WHO ARE THE REALLY GREAT AND SUCCESSFUL MEN OF THE WORLD ? 


LEY wisely says :—‘ Those who take honours in Nature’s university, who learn the laws which govern men 

and things and obey them, are the really great and successful men in this world...... Those who won’t learn 

at all are plucked ; and then you can’t come up again. Nature’s pluck means extermination.’ The simple meaning 
is: when ailing pay no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupation; attempt no conformity to 
the laws of life, or when you have drawn an over-draft on the bank of life, &c., avoid the use of ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT, and you will be surprised to learn—the body, what 
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A frail and fickle tenement it is, 
Which, like the brittle glass that measures time, is often broke ere half its sands are run. 
XPERIENCE SHOWS that mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are 
all very apt to disagree, while light white wines, and gin or whisky, largely diluted with soda water, will be 
found the least objectionable. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is particularly adapted to any constitutional weakness of the 
liver. It possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid in the 
right track to health. A world of woe is avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, therefore no 
family should ever be without it. 
SE ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—0r as a health-giving, refreshing, cooling, invigorating beverage, or as a gentle 
laxative and tonic in the various forms of indigestion ; also gouty or rheumatic poisons from the blood, the 
neglect of which often results in apoplexy, heart disease, and sudden death. 
USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT, prepared from sound, ripe fruit.—What every travelling trunk and household in 
the world ought to contain—a bottle of ENO'S FRUIT SALT. Without such a simple precaution the 
jeopardy of life is immensely increased. ‘All our customers for ENO’S SALT would not be without it upon any 
consideration, they have received so much benefit from it.-—Wood Brothers, Chemists, Jersey. 


© EUROPEANS who propose VISITING HOT CLIMATES, ENO’S FRUIT SALT is absolutely 
necessary to the preservation of health. 

. MANY SICK PEOPLE looked upon me as a Physician. Fora long time we had been in the centre of 

Africa without any medical man. Natives came with all manner of diseases. One day we had a man that 

was said to be mad. In some of his fits he had wounded a neighbour with an arrow. Whether he was mad or not, 

he was evidently far from well, and I gave hima large dose of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. The poor fellow came 

next morning to tell us that he was better. His breath was no longer offensive, and he looked cheerful. We were 

sorry when our supply of FRUIT SALT was done: it was a favourite both with natives and Europeans, and is 
much used along the malarious coasts.’—‘ Africana,’ by the Rev. DuFF MACDONALD, M.A., B.D., vol. ii., p. 207. 


UCCESS IN LIFE,—‘A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of 

abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 

enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that 
employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.'—ADAMs. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J.C. ENO’S PATENT. 














































New Series, Enlarged to 48 Pages, Price. 2d., Allustrated, 


WHITEFIELD MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY THE REV. J. JACKSON WRAY. 











CONTENTS 
CHARLES H. SPURGEON (WITH PORTRAIT). 
HOW TO KILL AN ENEMY. NOT FAR. 
SERMONS FOR’ THE CROWD: “‘GoD’s 

ONES.” BY THE EDITOR. 

DANIEL’S WINDOW. LITTLE WAIF. | 
A SERMON FOR THE SLOTHFUL. | 
THE CURATE OF ANGLESEA. HE COMETH. | 


HIDDEN 





FOR MARCH:— 


THE TWO MOUNTAINS: A WEEK-NIGHT LECTURE- 

ST. PAUL’S CROSS (ILLUSTRATED). 

THE SNOWSTORM ; OR, PROVIDENTIAL 
ANCE. THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


DELIVER- 


CHILDREN’S PAGES-: THE WHITE VIOLETS ; BABY 
ROSE ; THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE. 
NOTES PASTORAL AND PERSONAL. 


And Others in Prose and Verse. 








The Best Magazine for ‘Localising! 


LIGHT AND. LOVE. 


Pric—E ONE Penny MONTHLY. 
And of all Booksellers as an ordinary Monthly. 
For Special Terms apply Lite & Fawcett, Ludgate 
Cirous, Bondon, E.C. 
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~ PRICE. ‘SIXPENCE. 


HINTS TO AUTHORS; 


HOW TO. "PUBLISH. 
LILE & FAWCETT, Printers & Publishers, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E. Cc. 


n. 2. BOOTHS 


Gospel Temperance Pledge-Cards. 
New Design, Copyright, 6/- per 1,00. 
New Design, Copyright, Post-free, 1/2 per 100. 
Larger Sizes, 8-in. by 6-in.. for Framing, 6/- per 100. 
Also Cards for General Use, 1/2 per 100; 6 /- per 1000. 
Larger Size do., for Framing, 25 for 2/-; 100 for 6s. 


GOSPEL TEMPERANCE TRACTS 
FOR BLUE RIBBON MISSION WORK. 


(COPYRIGHT. ) 

The Blue Ribbon Army: What It Is, and Who 
Compose It. The Badge of Blue : Why I Wear It. 
Tne Power of the Blue Ribbon. The Blue 
Ribbon : What it Means. Counsel to Converts. 
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“A Bit of Blue.” The Quicksand. “A Word to 
New. Recruits.” 8} by 5$ inches. Can be had 
assorted. 100, Is.; 500, 4s.; 1,000, 6s. Announce- 


ments of Public Meetings can be Printed on the 
Blank Side of these interesting Tracts, which 
are also admirably adapted for free distribution. 


“Post Free. 
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Price Th reepence. 
THE 


REPLY POST-CARD, 
WHAT IT TAUGHT ME, 


mY [UZ ASD TUR Yee. 


Price 38. 6d. per 100. Post Free. 


SENDING, TELEGRAMS. 


By MABEL TURNER 


LILLE & FAWCETT, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


: LILE & FAWCETT, LUDGATE CIRCUS, 











LILE & FAWCETT, Lydgate Girous,. London. £. G. 
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LONDON, E.C. 


By 
Henry H. Bourn, 
Author of “ Christ 


in the Pentateuch.” 





E.C. 


London: 


LILE & Fawcert, Ludgate Circus, 


“POPULAR RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS.” 
Gospel Temperauce Sermon by the 
REV. J. P. GLEDSTONE. 
Post-free, 6s. 6d per 100; Single Copy, 14d. 
LILE & FAWCETT, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 





6th Edition. Now Ready. | 
CONVENT LIFE UNVEILED, 
By EDITH O’GORMAN, the 
BESCAPEHD NUN 
(Now Lecturing in this Country). 
The following letter appeared in the “Christian Herald,” Jan. 10, 1883. 
“Convent Life Unveiled ’’:—Those of our readers who have A 


not already read ‘‘ Convent Life Unveiled,” will probably be induced 
to do so after reading the subjoined letter by the Author of 
** Proverbial Philosophy,” a long tried and trusted friend of the Protes- 
tant cause :—‘‘ November 23, 1882 —Mrs. Auffray.—My dear Madam, 
have read your touching and graphic life-story with the 
heartiest appreciation, and I thank God in Christ that He has raised up 
in these faithless times so brave a martyr and contessor as_ yourself. 
praise you since ely, as a drop of human encouragement for the good 
and great work you are doing; and can sympathise with you in your 


| ecmagge to our Heavenly Father for having so manifestly made all your 


eavy trials and afflictions work together for good to yourself and to all 
who see, hear, and read you. Long may you live to be a world-wide 
blessing! The record of your Baltimore experiences. and of your 
heroic travel to Philadelphia, is a marvellous testimony to not only the 
power you showed in the exploit itself, but also to that you exhibit in 
relating it. ‘Truth is indeed stranger than fiction, and always must 
be far more interesting. I never read anything more stirring than 

| your honest and eloquent book. Hoping soon to see you here again, 
and promising to assist you as best I can in the way of my ‘ Nun’s 
Appeal,’ ‘Open the Convents,’ and whatever else may be requested of 
me as. appropriate, I remain, &c., Martin F. Tupper.” 





This remarkable book will be sent to any of our 
readers post-free for twelve penny stamps, direct 
from the Publishers, Line & Fawcett, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 

















THE WONDERFUL 


NEW REGIS(ERED 


BROCADED 


Silk Handkerchiefs! 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 








Hundreds of Testimonials from readers of GoLpsn Hovrs 


R. THOMPSON & CO. 


Have just purchased another large Parcel of 24,000 dozen 
superior BROCADED SILK HANDKERCHIEF, and 
now offer them to the readers of this paper only at a 
remarkably low price. No one need be afraid to send for 
a sample, as money will be returned if the goods are sent 
back unsoiled. The Handkerchiefs are of richly brocaded 
silk, handsomely figured in the following designs and 
colours :—Birds of Paraaise, Ferns, Flowers (of all 
descriptions), Acorns, Grass, Waterwave, Squares, Dla- 
monds, Plumes, &c., &c., &c. Colours—Pink (two | 
shades), salmon, Cream, White, Fawn (two shades), 
Mauve, Blue. (two shades), Red, Green, Black, Silver 
Grey, Buff, Maroon, Cerise, Citron, Crimson, Chamois, 
Ecru,... Are suitable for any Lady or Gentleman, are of 
large size, and. can be used either for the neck or pocket— 
would make « useful Valentine. The so.tness, elegance, 
and delicacy of these goods make them infinitely prefer- 
able to the finest cambric, and for durability they are 
unsurpassed at treble the price. We would urge all 


Important Offer. 





| Bristles and Brooms Jj M. 


readers to send AT ONCE, as thousands of a previous | 


purchase have been sent out and have given entire satis- 
faction, 


The Weekly Budget says:—‘‘ R. Thompson & Co., of 
Stockport, ure offering to the public at the marvellously 
low price of one shilling each, brocaded silk handker- 
chiefs, of large size and beautiful texture. Those of our 
readers who desire a really good article of this description 
will do well to make application at once to Messrs. 
Thompson.” 





The following is one amongst the many hundreds of 
Testimonials which we daily receive :— 

“52, Chirk Green, Chirk, January 22, 1883. 

** Dear Sirs,—I received the Silk Handkerchiefs quite 
safe, and I am thankful to say that they give great satis- 
faction. ‘They are to the letter as you have advertised 
them. I have shown them to some of my friends, and 
they are talking of sending for some. ‘rusting you will 
have «a great call forthem, I remain yours, 

“‘ Messrs. Tnompson & Co.” “J. T. BRADLEY, 


“@, H.” > COUPON. | 

Name, 0.000 ceccce cocccessons cocteccscssseeseseees | 

IL. Selo chahesonasasdv/s,cotocscieslgnsstsssoninasaata 

We guarantee to send One HANDKERCHIEF | 

as advertised above, on receipt of P.U.O. for 1s. | 
or 13 stamps. ‘I'wo for 2s. or 24 stamps. Money 

to be returned if goods - to meet approval. 
(Signed) - TEOMPSON ¢ & » OR ii 








All orders must be sent immediately. P.U.O. made 


payable to— 


R. THOMPSON & Co, 


20, Lower Hillgate, Stockport. 
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30s. Worth of 
NEW BOOKS 
for 10s. 


Messrs. LILE & FAWCETT will forward 
either of the Parcels containing the following 
List of New Books upon receipt of Postal 
Order for 10s. Arare opportunity for pre- 
sentation to Sunday Schools, Public Institu- 
tions, Bazaars, and Family Libraries. 


PARCEL No. 1. Published | Offered 





D. L. Moody and His Work. Rev. at | at 
W. H. Daniel : F . 8s. 6d. |1ls. 2d. 

Apostles of Our Lord. Rev. A. M. 
Symington, B A 3s. 6d. 

How India Was Won by Englana | 
Rev B. W. Savile. M.A 5s. Od. |1s. 8d. 


Young Men of Vedebuee. Rev ry 
Hiles Hitchens, 3s. 6d. | 1s. 2d. 
Mathews, D.D. 2s. 6d. | 10d. 

Misunderstood Texts of Scrip- 
ture. Rev. A. Mahan 2s.O0d.; 8d. 

Gleanings from the Life of 
Christ. Rev. H. H. Bourn, ; 6s. oe 2s. Od. 

Life of Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 1s. 4a 


Life of P. P. Bliss’ . > Ie On| 4a 
Holly Bough. Rev. J. J. Wray. 1s. Od. 4d. 
Heart Melodies. 12 Hymns with | 

Music. ; q 4 5 , 1s. Od) 4a. 

30s. 10s. 

PARCEL Na, 2. 
From the Curate to the Convent. 

By aChurchman. . . . _. 5s. Od. |1s. 8a. 
Poets of Methodism. Rev. S. W. 

Christophers . - . 7s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 


Thrift Lessons. J.T. Waiters,M.A, 3s. 6d. |1s. 2a. 


| Revival and Revival Work. A 


Record of the Laboursof Messrs. Moody 
Rev. J .A. Macphearson. 4s. 6d. |1s. 6d. 


& Sankey. 
Garden of Gethsemane. Rev. 

Geo. Phillip, M.A. ; . 8s. 6d. |ls 2d. 
The Higher Christian Life. 

W. E, Boardman . 1s. Od. 4d. 


Exeter Hall and its Associations 3s. 6d. |1s. 2d. 
Light from Heaven. The Rev. Geo. | 
Maunder . ; é ‘ . IAs. 6d. | 6d. 


PARCEL No. 38. 


Profitand Loss. Mrs.&.R. Pitman. 5s. Od. |1s. 8d. 
Nettie and Kite. F.L.N. 5s. Od. |1s. 8d. 
Clara Maynard or the True and 

the False. W. H.G. Kingston . 3s. 6d. |1s. 2d. 


| Jovinian ; a Tale of Early Rome. 


W. H.G. Kingston . 8s. 6d. 1s. 2d. 
Little by Little. Rev. D. P. Morgan, | 
3s. 6d. |1s. 2d. 


Daszied. ‘ATale. A. E. Evans . . 8s. 6d. |1s. 2a. 
New Facts upon All Subjects. . 2s. 6d. | 10d. 
Homes of Old English Wane 
Rev. S. W. Christophers. . 3s. 6d. |1s. 2d. 
30s. 10s. 


Only a complete Parcel sent on the above Terms, but 
two can be had for £1, or the three for £1 10s. 
As this isa very rare offer, we urge intending 
purchasers to order at once to prevent dis- 
appointment. The Parcels will be despatched 
in the order in which they dre received, Cheques 
or P.O.0. payable to 


LILE & FAWCETT, Publishers, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
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1G SALINE. 


ern and Tasteless. 
Forms a most Invigorating, ton ood nang nore 





Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, stom, Ean ude, Heartburn, and 
Feverish Colds, and —_ and quickly relieves or cures the wo ont e venus ROARL T, JUNGLE? and other FEVERS, 
ckly Heat, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 
Dr. MORGAN: a Wie tarnishes the blood with its great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
lost saline constituents.” cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
Dr. TURLEY :—‘‘I found it act as « specific in my forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 


experience and family, in the worst forms of let Fever, Dyspepsia.” 
NO other medicine being required.” Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘T used it in the treatment 
Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I have state I never lost a single case.” 
A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my name and Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass- TTING Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


DARLOWS MAGNETINE 


For the Cure of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat and Chest 
Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, General, Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 

TESTIMONIAL, 
Special Body Belt, From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S.E. re 7 setomnian! Belt. 
76. Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 

=, Darl low. Esq. London, W. 
ir-—I am able to certify that I have used your 
Ma »gnetic Appliances pretty largely in my practice, and 
that in personal convenience to my patients they are 
unexceptionable, and far superior to any other inven- 
tions of the kind which I have employed, and that of 
their efficacy, the positive powers, I have no doubt. I 
have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal 








congestion, in neuralgia, and in many cases involving 

we akness of the spine, and of the great organs of the 

bdomen. In the public interest I wish you to use my 

Descriptive Pamphlets post . free on men- WX jualified testimony in favour of your Magnetic 
tioning the title of this Magazine. \ ppl: ances.—I remain, yours faithfully, GARTH WILKINSON. 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PERFECTION ! PURIT Y! SIMPLICITY ! 


‘ leita abana’. Salen ‘ola Tourists, Travellers, and Ladies visiting ELECTRO-PLATING AND 
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DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE. 12§ 


PR. PLANDFORD'S [oNScIENCE. 


BY THE 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “SELINA’S STORY,” “LAURA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CUD OF REFLECTION. 


HE reflections of Dr. Bland- 
ford on his way home were 
of such a mingled nature 
that we must leave them 
to be unfolded in the course 
of the story by his acts. 
He kept the promise he had 
made to Sally Skipworth, 
and left Ripplethorpe for 
Highchester early the next 
morning. 

By evening he was ascend- 

ing the time-worn steps of 
the old Jew’s house. He found his patient 
greatly suffering, but succeeded by much surgical 
and medical skill in giving her relief, and then 
left her, promising to call early on the morrow. 

The lady-bells of the Minster were ringing a 
joyous peal as he turned to ascend the hill, and 
from the number of carriages that were in the 
streets he concluded that there must be a large 
festive gathering somewhere Up-hill. 

Under the lamp at the Chequer Gate of the 
Minster Close, he was met by Charles Sumner, 
the ubiquitous town-clerk. 

“T thought you were out of town, doctor,” 
he said, “taking your usual angling holiday. 
You hardly look to be in drawing-room trim, if 
I may take the liberty of saying so ; but surely 
you have not been left uninvited ?” 

“To what?” asked Blandford. “I have 
just come home to attend a suffering patient, 
and I have not had time to ask anybody the 
meaning of the stir I see. What is it all 
about 7” 

“A ball to celebrate the marriage of Major 
Pierce and Lady Mary—now Mompesson no 
longer.” 

“T am surprised at nothing but the sudden- 
ness of the affair,” returned Blandford ; “for I 
saw signs before I left town, whereby I divined 
that that would be the next great event in 
Highchester. But now tell me, Sumner, for 
you are understood to be a complete chronicle 
of all the family, as well as the historical facts 
of the city; who is Lady Mary—Pierce, as she 
will now be called ?” 

“Well, I ought to be able to answer your 
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question, if anybody can, Dr. Blandford ; for I 
suppose my family have been common council- 
men, or aldermen, or sheriffs, or mayors of High- 
chester, for some two centuries or more, though 
we have never aspired to take rank with the 
Up-hill gentry. Some of them are mighty stiff 
and exclusive, although they have little to sup- 
port their assumed dignity. But about your 
question : Lady Mary is the daughter of one of 
our deceased cathedral dignitaries, and the widow 
of a poor baronet, who always boasted of his 
Norman descent. She has only a small annuity, 
and the case is the same with Major Pierce. 
The proud dog—for he is the greatest puppy in 
Highchester—has long had it in mind that two 
limited incomes look a little handsomer when 
put together, and no doubt she expects an 
increase of home comforts by the union. Yet 
she, like the major, always held her head so 
high, that I cannot help wondering at this 
marriage. The one thing they'll have in com- 
mon is their pride.” 

“Oh! and she’s getting near the age when she 
can’t expect to be married for her own sweet 
sake.” 

“Toes a woman ever think that she has 
arrived at that age, doctor ?” inquired Sumner, 
as if he expected to be informed. “ It is to be 
hoped Pierce has convinced her of his disin- 
terestedness. Well, good night, doctor, for ’m 
sure you must be sleepy.” 

“(ood night,” said Blandford, soliloquising, 
as he hastened home; “I’m glad I shall be 
troubled no more with my Lady Mary. I 
shouldn’t wonder if Pierce does not hold his 
head very high after this, until he sees everyone 
laughing in their sleeve, and wakes up to the 
fact that they think him a fool. If he tries that 
game with me, I shall know how to manage him. 
Confounded puppy that he is, with his chicken 
heart buried in a frame that might have become 
a generalissimo! He is one of nature’s false 
promissory notes. Whenever he is presented, 
he’ll be returned dishonoured, there being no 
deposit to draw upon.” 

He took care to see Miss Vivian again next 
day, and found her better. It was the first time 
he had seen her by broad sun-light, and not only 
her face, but her sister Jane’s called up a 
memory, which again rendered him uneasy. 
Both suggested to his mind the likeness which 
the faded rose has to the bud. He had gone 
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a-maying, in his youth, as wantonly as he had 
gone bird-nesting when he was a boy. He had 
plucked his roses, too ; but what had he done 
with them ? 

How was it that on the following morning 
when it was too rainy for him to pass an hour 
among his favourite flowers, his favourite author 
had no charm for him? He closed the volume 
after trying to read it, and sat in his chair 
absorbed. 

Absorbed with what ? Gratification from the 
thought of the beautiful weather he had enjoyed 
for his fishing holiday, and for his piscatorial 
triumphs? No; there was an intrusive ele- 
ment, but it made itself felt in the quaint 
echoes of the hymn that he had heard sung by 
the people in the little chapel; in the stir of 
the emotions awakened by the speeches—tender, 
glowing, uncouth, grotesque, yet strangely, 
solemnly pathetic—to which he had so atten- 
tively listened; in the memories that haunted 
him from years spent far beyond the present 
scenes. 

These intrusive thoyghts were disturbing, and 
they were persistent, rendering him quite in- 
capable of Montaigne. 

It was not that his admiration was less for 
the wisdom of that remarkable Frenchman, to 
whom we are, perhaps, indebted for some of the 
finest passages in our treasured Shakespeare. 
Blandford did not less fully estimate the value 
of Montaigne’s wit, the depth of his knowledge 
of human nature, or his power of describing 
the varieties of human character. Yet he 
could feel no fascination, that morning, with 
the marvellous reflective power of one who 
had been his favourite for years. The revelation 
of human character, and thought, and feeling 
in the lovefeast, not only filled his mind with 
the sense of novelty—a feeling that had been 
long absent from it—but with the conviction 
that religion was a subject worth deeper con- 
sideration than he had ever yet given it. He 
could not class the soul-deliverances of some of 
the simple-hearted speakers in the Ripplethorpe 
meeting as foolish fanaticism or weak-brained 
enthusiasm. Pride, nevertheless, forbade him 
to conclude that his unbelief in religion, which 
had grown into a habit of many years’ growth, 
was not an intelligent habit. He would not 
allow himself to conclude that the deeply- 
centred happiness, which some of those simple 
speakers possessed, was any proper reason for 
his concluding that they were right, and he was 
wrong. He revolved such thoughts over and 
over again, without coming to any certainty in 
his conclusions; and, without re-opening his 
Montaigne, hastened to take his breakfast, and 
then sped away to the business of his profession. 

Marriage seemed to be the rage in the old 
city, for before he could descend the hill, to 


make his first call at the old Jew’s house, he 
nearly ran against Dean Eccles, gazing apparently 
at a placard through his ponderous eye-glass. 

“ Beg pardon, Mr. Dean,” said Blandford. 

“Don’t mention it,” said the Dean; “I 
declare I thought this bill on the wall offered 
a reward for bringing back one of the runa- 
ways—— ” 

“ Runaways !” echoed the doctor. 

“Oh, haven’t you heard that Miss Ada 
Bately has eloped with your favourite, the 
young Unitarian preacher—what d’ye call him 
—Feltham ?” 

“You astonish me,” said Blandford, “I 
always took him for a gentleman.” 

“H—m!” muttered the Dean; “ you think 
a gentleman wouldn’t elope with a young lady ! 
*Pon my word, Dr. Blandford, my idea of the 
standard of morality among gentlefolks is not 
quite so high as yours—especially when there’s 
money in the motive.” 

“You have lived longer than I have, Dean,” 
said Dr. Blandford, “and no doubt your moral 
measurement of human nature is the truer one. 
But is it not a fact that young Feltham is the 
heir presumptive to a considerable estate? | 
confess that my belief of that generally-accepted 
report was a cause—in addition to lds very 
gentlemanly bearing—for endeavouring to pro- 
mote his welcome reception in our little clique.” 

“No one doubts that he is the proper 
heir to the estates of his maternal uncle, Sir 
Willoughby Fosbrooke; but the old baronet is 
very whimsical, and never invites Feltham or 
any other relative to the hall at Tetheringham. 
Miss Ada’s attachment to young Feltham—lI have 
heard this morning, though I never heard of it 
before—is well known to her brother, but he has 
never countenanced it.” 

“‘ Has he any idea of the direction they have 
taken ?” 

“They say he is off to London; but his inter- 
ference will be of little use if matters are gone 
so far as that.” 

Quitting the old Jew’s house after another 
brief visit to the patient, whose case needed such 
careful watching, who should Blandford meet 
but young Bentley, the Independent minister ! 

“Good morning,” said the doctor, giving his 
hand with a cordiality which delighted Bentley: 
“T have been off for some time, having the 
holiday I every year allow myself, and spending 
it after the fashion of Izaak Walton. That is 
the reason that I have not had the pleasure of 
asking you to come and see me again, and bring 
the two Baptist ministers, according to your 
promise. By the bye, you have heard of 
Feltham’s elopement ?”’ 

“The whole city rings with it,” said Bentley. 

“Do you think you can bring your two 
friends with you to-night ?” asked the doctor; 
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“T have so many calls to make that I cannot 
say come early. Will you come and join me at 
coffee, about eight 7” 

Bentley agreed; and punctually at that hour 
the doctor received his visitors, with an un- 
affected complaisance which surprised Horniman, 
the Particular Baptist: minister, it was so con- 
trary to every idea he had formed of his 
character and manners. Blandford thought it 
best to begin the conversation with an ordinary 
theme, and asked if there was still a deal of talk 
Below-hill about the elopement. 

“Almost everybody seems crazy about it, 
gentle and simple,” said Bentley. 

“People who can have no more interest in it 
than they can have in marriages in the moon, 
if there be any,” said Horniman. 

“T hear what I don’t like to hear,” said the 
General Baptist minister, Bromly,—‘ that the 
alehouses are crowded with working people, all 
eager to hear all the gossip about the runaway 
great folks, as they call them; and all the stories 
of past generations about the two families of 
Bately and Feltham.” 

“The Felthams were certainly distinguished 
and influential Presbyterians inthe old Common- 
wealth time,” remarked the doctor. 

“And are now renegades to Unitarianism, 
like all the rest of the English Presbyterians. 
They have thrown away the kernel of Chris- 
tianity, and merely retain the husk or outward 
form,” said Horniman. 

Bently reddened with fear lest this out- 
spokenness of his controversial friend should be 
taken unpleasantly by the doctor. But he need 
not have harboured such a fear: Blandford had 
invited his guests with the determination to let 
them have their theological disputes, if any 
arose, without his showing any disapproval, or 
taking any earnest part, unless there was any 
danger of ill feeling. 

“I think you go a little too far,” said 
Bromly: “ they have not all become Unitarians. 
[ happen to know a fair number of ministers 
who have simply become Arians; and with 
them, remember, are to be classed the great 
names of Milton and Samuel Clarke. I suppose 
you would not unchristianise ¢hem !—you would 
not dare to say that they threw away the 
kernel of Christianity, and only retained the 
husk.” 

* Reverence for great names will restrain you, 
in their case,” observed Bentley, noting that 
Horniman made no immediate reply. 

“T am sure you know me too well to suppose 
fora moment that I have a greater reverence 
for great names than for truth,” replied Horni- 
man, with warmth. 

“T grant it,” said Bentley, readily; “ yet, if 
you mean by the kernel of Christianity the 
doctrine of the Saviour’s atonement, can you 
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find a finer defence of it than in the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ ?” 

“There is, if not a defence of it, a most 
beautiful metrical statement of that great 
cardinal doctrine,” replied Horniman; “ and— 
it may seem arrogant in me to say so—but I 
wonder that Milton could reconcile his clear 
belief of that great doctrine with his evident 
disbelief in the doctrine of the Trinity-in- 
Unity — which is equally vital to orthodox 
Christianity.” 

“| think there are some good and true Chris- 
tian men who do not disavow their belief in 
that mysterious doctrine, and who nevertheless 
never avow their belief in it; and I must class 
myself amongst the number,” said Bromly, very 
quietly. 

“Mr. Bromly, I am ashamed for you, if you 
have no shame for yourself,” exclaimed that 
pugnacious gentleman, the Particular Baptist 
minister. 

“But ought you, Mr. Horniman, or any 
other Christian minister to be ashamed of one 
who opens his mind frankly, and simply, and 
without reservation ?” asked the doctor, trying 
by his blandest manner and blandest smile to 
win back Horniman to a kindly temper. 

“IT beg pardon, Dr. Blandford, for speaking 
so strongly, I really beg pardon.” 

“Of Mr. Bremly?’” said Dr. Blandford, 
suggestively. 

“Yes, of course, of Mr. Bromly. I only beg 
and entreat of Mr. Bromly greater caution in 
the future.” 

“Had we not better change the subject ?” 
suggested the Independent minister. 

“If I may decide, I should say not,” inter- 
jected Blandford; “I like to hear a good 
argument, when it is fairly and dispassionately 
carried out.” 

“T don’t like caution, as you know, Mr. 
Horniman,” said Bromly. “I think there is 
less harm done in the world by frankness, and 
candour, and openness, than there is by caution, 
and prudence, and diseretion, which often 
deserve the name of vices instead of virtues, in 
my humble opinion.” 

“That is well and wisely said,” remarked the 
doctor. 

“T quite agree with you, Mr. Bromly,” said 
Horniman. “That is why you do not find 
me either advising or practising these sham 
virtues.” 

“| was going to say,” said Bentley, laughing, 
“that of all the men I know you are the last 
who should advise either caution, or prudence, 
or discretion; for your zeal sets them all at 
defiance when contending for what you believe 
to be Truth.” 

Good humour was now perfectly restored; but 
all seemed inclined to shun the thorny path of 
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controversial theology; and the desultory talk 
which followed and lasted till midnight, ended 
without affording Blandford the diversion he 
had expected in bringing teachers of different 
sects together. He politely invited them to 
renew their visit; but he said to himself, as he 
took up his candle to go to bed, “ The love- 
feast afforded a more attractive study of religious 
character than this.” 

The fact is, when a man brings game-cocks 
together, it is well understood that it is not for 
the pleasure of seeing them bill and coo like 
turtle-doves. 

The belligerent ministers had by some sudden 
intuition woke up to a perception of this, and 
they were not going to show their spurs for the 
suave physician’s benefit. 

Next day found Dr. Blandford full of work, 
or at least full of demands upon his time. He 
had to visit several high-class patients with 
whom he could make no haste, and had to listen 
to the story of the elopement told in twenty 
different ways, and to endless ill-natured com- 
ments on the marriage that preceded it. 

“They will never be able to live together,” 
said some elderly young ladies. ‘“ The major is 
well-known to have one of the most fiery tem- 
pers under the sun when he dares show it, and 
Lady Mary is a perfect termagant.” 

Others hoped the bride would teach manners 
to the overbearing puppy, and bring down his 
ridiculous pride and conceit to the level of 
common sense, which, from all reports, would not 
have been to put them ona plane. Toward the 
close of the day one ancient spinster whispered 
that it was reported that even now Lady Mary 
had written to lawyer Racquet, to ask if she 
could separate from the major, and secure her 
annuity for her own use. Blandford reached 
home late in the evening, worn and jaded with 
the wearisome employment of the day, and soon 
courted slumber. 

He rose next morning unrefreshed, and again 
being disinclined for books, he gave tne brief 
leisure he at this time of the day allowed him- 
self, to his own thoughts, and allowed them to 
take their course. 

He contrasted the vanity and foolish tittle- 
tattle he had had to listen to, in what is called 
good society, and the bickering spirit of the mini- 
sters, with the language of some of the simple folks 
of Treddlethorpe, talking in their little love- 
feast; and he could not prevent his mind from 
centring upon the contrast. He thought of the 
years he had spent in gaining and securing rank 
among a Class of human beings who lived in the 
atmosphere of vanity, and seemed as if they 
could breathe no other. He was well inclined 
to think that all the world were fools, and that 
neither the illiterate nor the enthusiastically 
religious had the monopoly of the folly. Could 
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it be possible that, after heihad come to the 
conclusion years ago—that religion was all a 
mistake, that he was mistaken? Had he not 
gone through volume after volume of what were 
called ‘“‘ The Evidences” in the past and ended 
in confirmed doubt? 

Religious profession he had always been wil- 
ling to admit was not all cant, but then, was it 
all delusion ? Was there, indeed, “an inner man 
of the heart” that could be rescued from the 
deepest sloughs of misery and depravity, to be 
made angelic in its nature, and happy ina joy 
and peace that the world knows nothing of ? 
The question would not be dismissed, but he 
wanted to dismiss it—tried hard to. His anxiety 
arose from a painful uneasiness. He knew 
that if he were to shift his opinion, and bring 
religious faith from the shades of superstition to 
enthrone her even above exact science, she would 
try his moral measurement by a line that would 
dwarf him miserably in his own estimation; and 
further, he had not in his scepticism lived to 
himself. He could not resist a temptation he 
was under to infuse doubt into every mind that 
came within his influence. An artless child, a 
humble God-fearing servant, would hardly have 
been safe with Dr. Blandford. 

If aman has bought false jewels for true he 
is in a bad position. But it is much worse for 
him if he has retailed the same, and made 
others sharers in his loss. This Dr. Blandford 
had done ; and, therefore, he was ready to call 
himself a fool for going within hearing of a 
company of people inflicted with such an 
epidemic as religious enthusiasm—and a double- 
distilled one for having let the poetry of a 
hymn, and the tones of the voices of two 
women with their glowing feeling, disturb bis 
deep-rooted conviction—that the development 
of an exalted spiritual condition, if diagnosed, 
would be found to have its moral likeness in 
medieval asceticism, in heathen superstition, 
and the wild frenzies of dervish and of. fakir. 

We agree with him in thinking that he was 
a fool; but it was in esteeming himself wise 
that he became so; and he will have much to 
unlearn before he can learn even what Seth 
Micklethwaite and Sally Skipworth might 
teach him. 

To his surprise he was met by Sally 
Skipworth when he paid his daily visit to the 
old Jew’s house. 

“Cod bless you, Dr. Blandford,” she 
exclaimed, “for your great kindness in seeing 
Miss Salome daily, and relieving her pain so 
much.” 

“How is it you have returned so soon ?” 
inquired Blandford; “I thought you meant 
to stay some time at Mr. Hetherington’s.” 

“T did mean to do so,” said Sally, “but I 
saw that his family had no need of my help; 














and Miss Salome’s mother was bent on coming 
back to Highchester had not Mrs. Hetherington 
entreated her with tears to remain; and had 
I not promised to return at once. 

“ Miss Jane really wants help in nursing her 
when she is so very bad: but the old lady is 
not the one to give it. Being infirm, she can 
only increase Miss Jane’s burden, and that Mrs. 
Hetherington knew. Besides, it’s dangerous for 
her to travel; but she’s a great stay to her 
daughter, with all her infirmities.” 

“ Aud have you walked part of the way from 
Ripplethorpe 7” 

“ Ay, that I have.” 

“You are really a pattern of self-sacrifice,” 
said the doctor; “but let me see the lady, for 
my time is precious.” 

Miss Vivian was still improving, Dr. Bland- 
ford’s study of spinal disorders having led him 
toa full diagnosis of her case. Sally could not 
let him leave the house without telling him 
that his indulgence in stolen waters had been 
discovered, and that his fellow-conspirators had 
undergone censure for aiding and abetting it. 

“T hope, however,” said Sally, “ that what 
you heard was made a blessing to your soul, 
doctor. It was to mine, I assure you.” 

“7 must confess that what I heard interested 
me very much,” said the doctor, with involun- 
tary respect. 

“The blessed testimony of our dear friend 
to the sanctifying power of God, as enjoyed by 
herself, was very sweet,” said Sally. 

“Of whom is it you are speaking 7” 
Miss Salome. 

“Of our dear friend, Mary Marlowe,” replied 
Sally. 

“Oh, how [ should rejoice to see her dear 
face again !”’ said Miss Vivian. 

“Then you will sgon be gratified,” said Sally, 
“for she assured me it was her purpose to be in 
Highchester in the course of next month.” 

The doctor noted the words; and bade his 
patient and her attendant good morning. 

We will close our chronicle of Dr. Blandford’s 
experience during the first week of his return 
to Highchester, by just noticing the trivial facts 
that the next turn in the tide of high-born 
gossip and vulgar news showed that, in spite 
of all the bitter fables which had been told 
about Major Pierce and his titled bride, the 
sweetness of their honeymoon had never been 
interrupted, even for one hour ; that there had 
been no elopement at all of Feltham and Ada, 
who had uietly gone on a love-holiday to 
Matlock, because Ada’s brother —who had 
never been in pursuit of runaways to the 
metropolis — had set off to enjoy a week’s 
shooting on the estate of his friend, Squire 
Eldridge, of Sheeptield Manor. 

Dr. Blandford had scarcely time to be amused 
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at the natural farce which had followed the 
amusing melodrama in old Highchester, when 
he was suddenly summoned to attend at the 
bedside of Sir Willoughby Fosbrooke, who it 
was feared was dying. The eccentric baronet 
was dead before Tetheringham could be reached; 
and the doctor was told by Sir Willoughby’s 
legal adviser, that he had sent off for young 
Feltham, who was left sole heir by the baronet’s 
will. ‘ 

When Dr. Blandford sat down in his own 
home to read his Montaigne, his appetite for 
it had returned, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WANTED, A GOVERNESS. 

THERE was no school at Ripplethorpe to which 
the young Hetheringtons could be sent. It was 
no trifling disadvantage to them to have the 
good education broken off which they had been 
receiving at Highchester. Three years’ rustica- 
tion in the country, which they had now to 
expect, Was a very one-sided benefit, unless their 
edutsation could be carried on at home. To this 
end, it would be necessary to engage a governess 
of the nursery order : In the first place, because 
Mrs. Hetherington must be relieved from the 
burden of the children out of school hours, as 
well as in; and in the second place, because no 
salary could be offered worthy the acceptance of 
a highly accomplished teacher. The children 
were as yet young. Charlie would soon have 
to be sent to Woodhouse Grove—one of the 
large schools instituted for the sons of Methodist 
ministers ; and, for the next three years, neither 
Leila nor Miriam would be so much advanced 
in learning as to out-distance a teacher 
whose attainments might simply be termed 
** moderate.” 

Mrs. Hetherington conferred anxiously with 
her reluctant oracle, ere she drew up the adver- 
tisement for the Hast Riding Courier. 

It was easy to specify the required scholastic 
qualifications; but was the term ‘ Nursery 
Governess” sufficiently comprehensive to indi- 
cate all the extraneous requirements ¢ 

“Will not all be understood in ‘ Nursery 
Governess’?”” asked Mrs. Hetherington, puzzled, 
how to proceed if the answer were in the 
negative. 

“It is to be hoped it will, though it never 
occurred to me that there was any difference 
between a nursery governess and any other kind 
of governess.” 

“Tt might have done: you don’t suppose 
that Alice combines some of the duties of a 
nursemaid with those of a teacher, do you ?” 
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“No; I suppose she does not. Still, it would 
not hurt her if she did.” 

“Tt is not necessary with her abilities that 
she should be a nursery governess.” 

By the next post, however, a letter came, which 
caused Mrs. Hetherington to defer sending her 
advertisement. 

Alice Hetherington, the young lady who did 
not combine the duties of a nursemaid with 
those of a governess, wrote to her brother from 
Bath, to tell him that she was on the eve of 
terminating her present engagement ; and that 
she should not be able to conclude another in 
time to take its place. In the event of 
her being without a home, she supposed she 
might come and rest for an _ indefinite 
period with her brother. She added that she 
said this reluctantly, as she had, for some years 
used her best endeavours to keep herself inde- 
pendent of her own family, knowing that they 
had but limited means. 

Mr. Hetherington never liked his sister Alice 
to take this tone. Being but twenty-three, and 
an orphan, he thought she should not be too 
proud to turn to him in her times of trouble, 
and ask for such help as he could give. He 
would write to her to come to him at once, and 
employ her interval of waiting in the care and 
instruction of her little nephews and nieces. It 
would be highly to their advantage; a long 
furlough amid rural scenes would be beneficial 
to Alice’s health ; and there would be such a 
delight in being with her own family as must, 
he thought, reconcile her to homelier duties 
for a little time. 

Alice’s reply to this overture was warmly 
affectionate ; but there was a little shyness and 
embarrassment in her reply which he could not 
quite understand, though it must be confessed 
he was at no great pains to do so. The corre- 
spondence terminated, however, with this 
acknowledgment on her side :— 

“Tt remains to be seen how such an extremely 
business-like arrangement between a brother and 
a sister is to answer. We must both be wary of 
the little difficulties which, if not foreseen, may 
involve us in misunderstandings. You may 
hardly be prepared for the change which time 
and intercourse with the world have made in 
‘little Alice,’ who believed in infallibility, when 
the representative thereof was an elder brother. 
Don’t suppose, however, that if I can give you 
satisfaction, I shall be feverishly anxious to leave 
you again, and try my fortunes with such people 
as I am leaving now. No; my ambition has 
sustained many a wound. I think it would bea 
little bit of Eden let into the highway of my life, 
if I could be with you all the time you are to be 
at Ripplethorpe. 

“T shall enjoy teaching my darling little 
nephews and nieces better than the children of 


strangers. And, though I don’t take kindly to 
domestic duties, and never did, [ hope sister 
Lucy won't scruple to give me a good dose of 
them. Iam a dreadfully lop-sided creature. I 
want exercising on the side opposite to that 
where the inclination lies, if I am ever to be of 
much use. 

“T shall look forward to pleasant evenings 
with the family circle; to long chats with your- 
self ; and to walking with you to some of your 
appointments. And, if you don’t think that 
these delights will compensate for fine rooms, a 
dubious position in high society, and horse 
exercise with my pupils, then you don’t know— 
ALICE.” 

These concluding clauses of her letter quite 
re-assured Mr. Hetherington ; but he said to his 
wife— 

“* How very cautious the little puss must have 
grown! From the sage piece of advice with 
which all this is prefaced, one might suppose 
that she meant to defend herself from something 
more obnoxious to her than fraternal despotism. 
She’ll be changed, of course ; but I shouldn’t like 
to find the innocent confidingness and freshness 
of her youth all gone. No amount of experience, 
no acquired grace or polish, could make up for it 
ina woman of twenty-three.” 

** Alice is so clever,” said Mrs. Hetherington : 
“* She sees more than would present itself to an 
ordinary mind.” 

“Tall sons of Anak, at which she takes fright,” 
said her husband: “ perhaps she’s a little too 
clever.” In Mrs. Hetherington’s private opinion, 
Alice was. 

The children were charmed with the thought 
of having Aunt Alice for their governess. Time 
and distance had kept them from seeing a great 
deal of her; but every birthday had furnished 
them with tokens that she kept them well in 
mind. The new arrangement was at once com- 
municated to the Aunts Salome and Jane at 
Highchester, who had brought Aunt Alice up, 
until the time that the spinal disorder laid the 
former prostrate. They always persisted in 
speaking of her as if she were still a child. The 
letter which Aunt Salome sent in answer con- 
tained an enclosure to each of her little pets. 
Leila read hers, and then looking up with ani- 
mation, was arrested in what she was going to 
say, by the unusually grave look on her father’s 
face. He passed his letter to Mrs. Hetherington 
without any remark. She read 1t in silence, and 
then asked to see the children’s three-cornered 
epistles. Leila’s innocent curiosity was not to 
be gratified. She concluded that her Aunt 
Salome was worse than usual; and that, for 
some reason or other, papa and mamma did not 
say. This impression received private confir- 
mation afterwards from Miriam, who also had 
noticed papa’s face change, as he read the letter. 
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But,” added Miriam, “I watched mamma 
reading it, and she looked the same, all through. 
So there can’t be very much the matter, Leila. 
Oh, don’t you long for Aunt Alice to come? It 
seems as if we are to have all we want in 
Ripplethorpe.” 

We will transcribe for the reader the few 
sentences in the letter which had caused the 
change in Mr. Hetherington’s face :— 

“You make too much of the loss it will be to 
Alice to remain with you at Ripplethorpe, and 
urge Jane to be on the look-out for something 
better for her. We shall be in no hurry, my 
dear Charles. I am thankful for the circum- 
stances which have sent her to you, and cannot 
but regard them as providentially ordered. Even 
to a self-dependent family, like ours, there are 
higher considerations than money ; but we are 
too liable to be worldly and forget that. Let me 
beseech you to look after my dear child’s spiritual 
interests ; and, for her own sake, gain the 
ascendancy over her which both your seniority 
and superiority entitle you to.” 

This advice might only proceed from natural 
anxiety on Salome’s part ; but Mr. Hetherington 
felt intuitively that she must have some reason 
for writing as she did. The slight uneasiness of 
yesterday returned on him with full force. For 
relief he fell back on the recollection of the girl 
as he had known her—it seemed but yesterday— 
aspiring, earnest, stedfast, pure, and emulous of 
high religious attainments—yet too sanguine to 
be morbidly introspective or mortified in spirit. 

He refused, in his own mind, to accept the 
idea of any alteration in her character that was 
not for the better ; but he did not broach the 
subject to his wife. Disagreeables had to force 
themselves upon Mr. Hetherington’s attention. 
The man had fibre, yet his sensitiveness was 
such as to render him more anxious for the 
shield than for the sword. He shunned the ills 
of life.as best he could ; and when they could be 
shunned no longer, he said as little about them 
as possible. 

In the hot June days of our existence, to have 
an outer life with which the inner does not blend 
is too common an experience. Oneor both may 
be very laudable; but they are not on good 
terms, and the troublesome sentience within the 
curtains is liable to give false promptings and 
shy touches to the one outside. Then there is 
confusion and distress. If anything goes wrong, 
spectators pass their criticisms; but they pass 
them in the dark. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Hetherington had seen the 
look of depression upon Alice’s face, as she 
journeyed northward, through the rich glories of 
an autumn landscape, they would have suspected 
that the prospect before her was anything but 
congenial to her. Hopes and fears utterly apart 
from the new sphere on which she was about to 
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enter,—with experiences of life which, when she 
was alone, overpowered every other conscious- 
ness,—would have been under the veil to her 
relatives. Joy at reaching the end of her 
journey, and meeting them, put all these mental 
stirrings to flight for a time. As she sat with 
her brother and his wife by the fireside, at 
night, her face was lit up with all its old girlish 
animation and forte for innocent raillery. 

Alice bore such resemblance to her brother as 
might suggest points of similarity in mind and 
disposition, but the likeness was not striking. 
She was physically stronger, for a woman, 
than he was fora man. The eye, though telling 
like his of calm unworldly thought, was less 
poetic. The high, full brow and finely chiselled 
features bespoke a large, live brain, and a will 
strong enough for dogmatism ; yet the emotion 
so discernible in her brother’s face, for all its 
coldness, did not appear in hers. He seemed 
born to suffer: intense enjoyment being com- 
pressed for him into brief, rare moments. For 
Alice, on the contrary, the order was reversed. 
She had a buoyant, sanguine nature to sustain 
her against circumstances. Let her equanimity 
be once thoroughly disturbed, however, and the 
consequences might be dreaded. A phrenologist 
would have said she was ambitious; while, to 
an ordinary observer, she had only been a pretty, 
sensible-looking English girl, not troubled, as 
Mr. Brisk quaintly says of Mercy, in the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” with “ conditions.” 

Yet, beyond an exquisite neatness, not a trace 
of coquetry or girlish vanity was discernible, 
either in her dress or bearing. Her smooth, 
golden hair was parted equally from her high, 
clear brow, and braided into a most unobtrusive 
knot behind. She might have considered her 
hair “in her way”—from the manner in which 
she disposed of it. True, she had been all the 
day travelling ; but she would not have willingly 
altered it even for a drawing-room at Bath. 

Both chin and mouth betokened firmness of 
character. The pretty, aquiline nose and short 
upper lip showed a little disposition to petulance, 
which was forgotten when one looked into the 
serene depths of the clear, blue eye. Her com- 
plexion was blonde, and her symmetrical neck 
and shoulders and bust served to complete a 
picture—which showed to more advantage 
in the modest frame of middle-class life, than 
in the highly gilded one of aristocratic adorn- 
ment—while, in a really plebeian dwelling, it 
would have looked painfully incongruous and 
out of place. 

For a day or two she declared herself good for 
nothing ; but she explored a little of the country 
round about her ; and the children never rested 
till they had carried her off bodily to see dear 
old Willie Theakstone. Regarding her as a rich 
prize, they were anxious to show the dear old 
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man, who made so much of them all, what a 
darling auntie they had got for a governess, 
and what highly - privileged youngsters they 
were. They, of course, expected the old gentle- 
man to be duly impressed with Aunt Alice ; but 
to their astonishment, he admonished her to be 
a good girl, and read the Bible, and ask God’s 
blessing on her efforts with the children, so that 
she might “win them all for Jesus.” Aunt 
Alice made no reply; but she listened with 
child-like deference, not showing any dislike, 
Miriam said, “to being talked to like a little 
girl.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
A FALSE POSITION. 


Most people who have a fondness for dumb 
animals have been visited by a kind of vague 
wonder as to what semblances of thought might 
pass through that uncommunicative conscious- 
ness of theirs that does duty for a mind. The 
horse that reluctantly carries us out for an 
airing ; the cat that sits upright on the hearth- 
rug, meditatively blinking into our faces, the 
dog that watches our movements with an air 
of being in the confidence—all have their im- 
pressions of us without a doubt ; and perhaps if 
free communication were established by which 
we could receive them, we should be surprised to 
find that we were in some degree the objects 
of their criticism. 

If criticism does not affect a range of observa- 
tion so immeasurably below us we can assign it 
no other limit. What faculty of comparison 
is possessed by the inferior is sure to be at work 
on the qualities of the superior. The servant 
criticises her mistress, the child his parents, the 
pupil the teacher, and even the ladies of a court 
may be suspected of keeping veiled a little of 
the Marlborough and Masham malice that made 
Queen Anne cry. 

We are none of us safe from private criticism; 
and well it is for us that only a very small pro- 
portion of it reaches our ears, unless we can 
respond to the petition of the Scottish bard :— 

“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To sec oursels as ithers see us.” 


What piquant pages might be written anent 
the innocent criticisms of young children, with 
their rare guesses at truth, and their random 
shots that reach home somehow without carrying 
any offence ! 

So as the young Hetheringtons grew familiar 
with the adorable governess-auntie, precon- 


ceived notions of her received some qualification ; 
and Leila might be heard saying, under the rose, 
to Miriam,— 





“ Yes, Auntie Alice is a splendid teacher, and 
I love her dearly ; but it does seem so strange, 
Miriam, that I should look forward to the Bible 
lessons, as the best lessons of all, and the lessons 
I most care for, and yet that she should give so 
little time to them.” 

“T don’t think she likes them,” said Miriam, 
bluntly. 

“Tt may be wrong to say so,” said Leila ; 
“but how is it she never tells us any nice stories 
about them? She never really explains what we 
don’t understand, or talks to us for our good. 
We just read a chapter, and she questions us to 
see what we remember ; or she just tells us what 
the Jews did, or gives us a lot of ancient 
geography. I don’t like it ; and I must say I 
never was so disappointed—no, never in all my 
life !” 

The disappointment must have been bitter, for 
the dark eyes filled with tears. 

“T thought,” she began again, “ when auntie 
v~ame, she would help me to be better, and to feel 
right. But, if I try to tell her anything, or ask 
her anything I should not like to say to papa or 
mamma, she just puts me off. Or she tells me I 
am too old for my age, and must be contented 
to try my very hardest to be obedient and 
diligent, and not worry myself about how I feel : 
it’s bad for me. And all the time, Miriam, when 
I'm doing very right things, I’m feeling very 
wrong. And I’m so bad that I believe God has 
left off trying to make me good—for, you know, 
He says, ‘ My Spirit shall not always strive with 
man.’ ” 

“Well, but Mr. Theakstone only tells us to 
read our Bibles and to pray, and try to be good 
girls. If we do that, we are sure to go to 
heaven, or what’s the use of it all? I really do 
think you are too frightened, Leila.” 

“Yet when you hear people speak at the 
lovefeast, and when you read the lives of Mrs. 
Fletcher and Hester Ann Rogers, you see there 
is something more. I want to be like them, 
Miriam; and yet, I’m always getting into 
tempers, or wanting to be petted and admired, 
or something very wrong. I should not go to 
heaven if I were to die now ; and I wish, when | 
say anything about myself, people would believe 
me, instead of smiling, in the way that auntie 


eB? 
does, and then sending me to do something quite 
babyish.” 


So, this little hungerer for the grace of God 
concluded that there was a want in Aunt Alice, 
who gave her a stone when she asked for bread. 
Aunt Alice was not without a suspicion of what 
might be passing in her niece’s mind. Often did 
she feel as if an accusing angel were looking out 
upon her from Leila’s earnest eyes. The child 
was evidently doubtful of her, and troubled on 
her behalf. Alice grew uneasy under the mute 
questioning of that wondering gaze; and, in 
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proportion as she grew uneasy, she became 
intolerant of it. She trembled for the moment 
when Leila might destroy the security of her 
present relations, by asking her some question 
that she could not parry ; or by making some 
admission of surprise and dissatisfaction that 
should convict her, even in the eyes of her 
unsuspicious brother and his timid wife of in- 
sincerity and half-heartedness. 

Mr. Hetherington had put his unwelcome 
thought too soundly to sleep for it to be easily 
awakened. After expressing in a very general 
manner his wishes regarding the education of 
his children, he left Alice to pursue her own 
course without taking any pains to watch it, or 
investigate what her course was. Alice did 
indeed disappoint him in one thing, and that 
was in her refusal to go to class. She had not 
been a member while at Bath, she said, apolo- 
getically ; and certainly she did not desire to 
be one while in Ripplethorpe. She could not 
make a father-confessor of Willie Theakstone, 
or of any other of the devout men of the con- 
gregation ; and she did not wish to be bored 
with persuasions. 

“Oh, I think you would like dear old Willie,” 
said Mr. Hetherington, quite simply : “ of course 
you cannot expect from him much culture of 
mind and diction. Still, you know, culture is 
not a sine-qua-non in a Methodist class-leader.” 

“Class-meetings may be very congenial to 
some natures,” returned Alice, coldly : “ I doubt 
that I should find them so, now, under the most 
favourable circumstances. It is hard to present, 
from week to week, a bulletin reporting one’s 
spiritual condition, and receive treatment for the 
same from a kind of religious quack-doctor.” 

“That caricatured representation has been 
caught up outside the fold and not inside,” said 
Mr. Hetherington, with a look at his sister which 
it Was not easy to encounter : “Of all languages, 
Alice, the speech of the scoffer is the one most 
easily learned. It is a language new to us, how- 
ever, and as you are a Wesleyan minister’s sister, 
engaged in teaching his children, let me entreat 
you to beware how you turn any of our ordi- 
nances into ridicule.” 

Alice reddened, and he left her with a feeling 
that, perhaps, he had taken her up too sharply 
for her girlish raillery. Nevertheless, it was 
plain to him that Alice had lost her simplicity 
and spiritual first love. He felt he must be 
gentle with her, and try to win her confidence, 
and allure her back to the paths of peace, from 
which she might have wandered farther than 
he knew. Alice herself looked on this little 
encounter with her brother as the beginning of 
troubles. She wondered what had possessed her 
so to commit herself, and resolved to be more 
vautious. She had resigned herself to such a 
course of negations as she judged might be 
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persevered in without the compromise of her 
sincerity ; but this half-sneer at the very natural 
wish on her brother’s part that she should go to 
class, was like a positive admission of her dis- 
affection. To her unspeakable relief, he did not 
recur to the subject : his manner, when next he 
saw her, being only marked by a certain grave 
tenderness, which she had often observed in him 
after he had given way to irritability. 

The Hetheringtons were amiable, in so far as 
they were lovable: they had not the amiability 
which represents a lake-like placidity of dispo- 
sition. ‘The under-currents were too strong. 

When the weather was fine, and she could be 
spared, Miss Hetherington frequently accom- 
panied her brother in a week-night preaching 
appointment. The several villages which con- 
stituted the Ripplethorpe Circuit were far apart, 
and the walks were often long ; so they beguiled 
their journeys with the call she made on his 
deeper knowledge of many things, that lay more 
definitely within his horizon than hers. She 
never failed to initiate the themes which they 
discussed. They had too much in common to 
feel uneasy, if on certain points they were not 
agreed,—for, with exquisite tact, Alice evaded 
a collision ; and, with no small degree of feminine 
subtlety, she took care not to let the utterly 
altered character of her religious sentiments be 
discovered. So long as she received any allusion 
to religion in an assenting manner, and with 
deference, she might avoid raising any such 
suspicion in the mind of her brother. Even 
decidedly pious people do not always talk 
familiarly to each other about the solemn truths 
of the Bible and the inner life. One day, how- 
ever, he did remark to her,— 

“T don’t feel quite at ease about you, Alice. 
I fear fashionable society has had its influence. 
You are ashamed of the Church of your fathers, 
and your heart is with the mistaken mother who 
disowned her child, because its saintliness was a 
reproach. I have no prejudice to correct against 
the Church of England: I can rejoice in her 
spiritual prosperity, when I hear of it. But I am 
bigot enough to believe that a Methodist may 
have nothing to gain, and a great deal to lose, by 
exchanging his lowly communion for her more 
stately forms.” 

“Make yourself easy, Charles,” was Alice’s 
light reply: “I -have no preference for the 
Church of England. The stateliness of its ritual 
may commend itself to some natures ; the homely 
simplicity of our services may be preferred by 
others. When such as yourself conduct our 
services, I think they are quite as beautiful in 
their way as the services of the Establishment. 
Still, you will admit that we are often in danger 
of having them vulgarised by the part which 
uneducated people are allowed to take in them.” 
“The like objection might have been made, 
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no doubt, to many of the services of the earl 
Christian Church. We may gather as aa 
from some of the Apostle’s admonitions to 
preserve order inthem. That objection, Alice, 
is 80 shallow that I should be sorry to think you 
could be influenced by it.” 

“T am not; believe me! I have not the 
slightest desire or inclination to leave our little 
chapel for the ornate gothic structure across the 
brook. Now, Charles, are you satisfied ?” 

“T ought to be. You have relieved my mind 
very much, Alice. For some time, almost ever 
since you came among us, I have had a fear 
that you were discontented and anxious to 
exchange the chapel for the church. But I 
wish you to understand fully it was not because 
I could not tolerate such a change in you if I 
thought you were sincere in it. If after going 
to church at Bath you felt you were more in 
sympathy with a liturgical service than an 
extempore one, and that you would profit more 
by it, I should not dare to martyrise you by 
opposition ; but what I did fear was this—that 
there might be pride and worldly motives at 
the root of your disaffection to us; for many 
who leave us for the Church do so because they 
fear our reproach. You will forgive me if I 
have misjudged you, dear; for I really have 
thought that your heart was not in Methodism, 
it was in the Church.” 

Alice did not say where her heart was, and it 
was well that, walking alongside of her, he 
could not see her blush. 

“‘ By whatever name we may call ourselves,” 
said Mr. Hetherington, after a pause, ‘“ Episco- 
palian, Nonconformist, or Methodist, it is well 
to have fellowship one with another. We 
should esteem it a sacred duty, a high privilege, 
to be in visible communion with our brothers 
and sisters in Christ. If you had the spirit of 
a little child in you, Alice, you would not disdain 
Willie Theakstone for a leader.” 

As he did not seem to expect a reply, she 
refrained from making one. 

Miss Hetherington so often went with the 
children for garden and dairy produce to the 
farm where Willie lived with his son and 
daughter-in-law, that she became well 
acquainted with the dear old man. 

She did not hesitate to endorse all that her 
young companions had said about him, how- 
ever enthusiastic ; yet she liked him as she 
would have liked anything else that was good 
in its way—a spreading oak, or a war horse 
that has really scented the battle. 

Willie always had a word of advice for her, 
but it fell with such fatherly sweetness from his 
lips, that she did not dislike it; especially as 
he forbore to urge her on the class question, as 
soon as he saw that it was distasteful. 

“Mebbe you’re too shy for the cross you'd 


hev to take up there, honey; though, hev you 
never noticed how one bird singing starts 
another?” 

Leila couldn’t think why Aunt Alice wouldn’t 
go to Mr. Theakstone’s class. Leila had been 
there, and from the effect that it had upon her 
own teachable heart’and mind, she judged that 
it must do every one else good. 

Leila was young for a member of society, 
and was only there on trial. 

She had not reckoned on taking a step so 
advanced for her years, when she came from 
Highchester ; and yet she had taken it quite 
easily. It had all come out of her Sunday 
morning drives to the Hill Top Chapel, with 
Willie Theakstone. He had continued to rein 
up near the stone terrace, in the expectation 
that either Mrs. Hetherington or his little 
Leila would join him. The child was often his 
companion. He met his class in the large 
singing-pew immediately after the morning 
service ; and as Mrs. Hetherington had joined 
it, he entreated her to let the little girl stay 


with her: he was sure she was the subject of 


good impressions. 

Leila’s eyes brightened at the very first hint 
of it; but she had not supposed that her papa 
and mamma would so readily agree to the 
proposal. It was strange, she thought, that 
they had not thought it necessary for her to 
wait a long time until she was an older anda 
better girl. Mrs. Hetherington’s heart was 
touched by the beautiful appropriateness with 
which Willie Theakstone always spoke to her 
child. His brief address to her was ever so 
winning and tender, that she said, “It was a 
real means of grace to herself.” 

And, between this little lamb of the flock 
and the old white-haired shepherd there sprung 
up something like the affection of the poor man 
for the little ewe lamb in the parable. If 
Willie was ill, and the rumbling old gig did not 
appear as usual at Woodbine Cottage, on the 
Sunday morning, Leila was soon at his side, 
eager to read to him, or to talk to him, in her 
quaint, old-fashioned way. Consequently she 
had a large interest in his prayers. He 
regarded the little earnest, questioning creature 
as one whom the Lord had called early and 
separated for Himself. 

By the astrology of fear and hope he looked 
into her future, to see her stand breast-high 
amid the Lord’s whitening harvest : 


“ Praising God with sweetest looks,” 


the while missionary enterprise might call her far 
from her home and kindred: under a tropic 
sun, and in an alien land her lot might be cast ; 
but Willie never imagined her alone. 

Women had not then the spheres for inde- 
pendent useftilness that they have now. They 
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did not go out as Government teachers or as 
medical missionaries ; or if they did, he did not 
know it; so, prospectively, he gave her in 
marriage to one of the Lord’s servants, as the 
likeliest means of realising his pious dream, and 
as having the further advantage of providing 
her with a natural protector. 

Childhood and old age—how like and yet 
unlike they are; how engaging are they in 
their frank simplicity. So Willie had hardly 
the art to conceal his dream, and Leila would 
not have seen any reason why he should conceal 
it. 

When he told her of Mrs. Judson, and 
Harriet Newell, and Mrs. Winslow, with other 
noble wives of missionaries, Leila hung upon 
his lips enchanted. 

He told her that she must try to be like 
them—a burning and a shining light; and it 
only needed that for her to work herself up to 
a white heat of enthusiasm. 

In heroic mood she coveted a life that meant 
slow death, crucifixion, and every kind of 
martyrdom. Near tiger-haunted jungles, amid 
noisome swamps, she imagined herself the 
teacher of dusky - browed children and their 
savage mothers; but, with feminine modesty, 
made over the enlightenment of their nobler 
lords to the stronger companion of her toils ; 
he being an indispensable accessory to her 
picture, but by no means an important one. 

No ; the spirit of the Crusades has ceased to 
be a Zeit-Geist, but the flame is not wholly 
quenched. Sparks of it still tremble in the 
bosoms of youths, who would choose Meliora for 
their banner rather than “Excelsior,” and in the 
hearts of children as frail as little Leila. 

The ambition, holy as it is, is not in all cases 
prophetic; for God controls man’s destiny 
through circumstances; and the end of life is 
disciplinary : wherefore, militant natures are 
often called to the exercise of passive virtues, 
and weak shrinking ones are compelled to 
fight, and to run in the lists with the strong, 
till they have learned “to endure hardness as 
good soldiers.” 

If Leila sometimes allowed her day-dreams 
to interfere with present duty, she was helpful 
and diligent on the whole; too sensitive to 
reproof to need much urging on in the school- 
room. 

Aunt Alice seldom made any complaints of 
the children; her difficulty was with the 
parents, for sister Lucy, as might be supposed, 
often found it necessary to call her eldest little 
girl off from her books when the interruption 
yas most unseasonable. Then their papa’s 
exactions were a trial of patience against which 
it was worse than useless to protest. 

At the most inconvenient times he would 
come in, not to note progress, but to metamor- 
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phose both teacher and pupils into a little band 
of secretaries and underwriters. 

“ Alice, I want you to write some letters for 
me. Never mind the children. Give them 
something that they can go on with. 

“Excuse Leila’s lessons. I want her to 
transcribe this. She can do it very nicely. No, 
it will not spoil her hand. She will write well 
enough in time. I must have it done, whether 
or no.” ' 

Or he would come in with sheets and sheets 
of society tickets, that wanted cutting and 
making up into packets. It was slow work, 
but remonstrance was in vain. 

“T must have them by tea-time. I’ve the 
society to meet at Cheedleham to-night.” 

“But, brother, we were going to draw a 
coast line of the Mediterranean.” 

“ Do that another time.” 

“As you will; but you make us waste our 
school hours.” 

“They needn’t be wasted. Miriam, read the 
text on the ticket.” 

On the occasion referred to Miriam read,— 
“ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?”— 
2 Cor. iii. 16. 

“What a beautiful text !” said the aggressive 
papa. ‘“ While you are cutting the tickets you 
can learn it ; then if Aunt Alice will explain it 
to you, and indulge you with a little conversa- 
tion on its meaning, you will not find the time 
wasted.” 

“That will be very nice,” said Leila, with a 
secret misgiving that this was one of the 
occasions on which auntie might prove disap- 
pointing. 

She was right. The tickets were cut almost 
as evenly as by machine ; the packet was made 
up and delivered to papa at tea. 

It was rather unlike him to remember the 
suggestion he had made, but as he passed up his 
cup to be re-filled, he put down the book he 
was reading, and said,— 

“ Well, my dears, what have you made of your 
text? Had you a good, long talk with 
auntie ?” 

There was an embarrassing moment of silence 
and then a timid “ No” went round. 

Mr. Hetherington did not inquire further ; 
but the look of pain on his face said more than 
any words. Not that he for a moment doubted 
his young sister’s ability to explain the passage, 
or to commend its teaching. He saw that the 
inclination was wanting when her own plans 
had been crossed; and he felt that having 
expressed a wish as to the manner in which the 

children’s thoughts should be engaged while 
their hands were at work, the wish should have 
been respected. 
Mrs. Hetherington guessed that something 
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was wrong, but she was too considerate to make 
inquiries. 

Alice looked miserable. The little rift within 
the lute was widening. 

Leila and Miriam had between them the 
consciousness of a grievance which might 
perhaps become apparent even to papa and 
mamma; yet the bare possibility of their aunt 


being found fault with was really dreadful to. 


them. 

Leila, however, was quite sure that all was 
not right with Aunt Alice; and she nad a vague 
idea that some day she would say so, and a 
fear that she would have to be very sorry and 
repent before she could be put right again. 

Leila thought if her papa knew he would 
talk to her, but she was too afraid he would be 
angry to hasten such a consummation. 

She knew that as she had opportunity, Aunt 
Alice read books which she never for a moment 
left about ; but in Leila’s high mind this know- 
ledge did not awaken the desire to see what the 
books were like, and what reason there could 
be for so jealously keeping them out of sight. 

In the silent hour that the children had for 
learning their lessons, Aunt Alice wrote many 
letters, and some were very long ones. The 
writing of them gave her an air of profound 
study ; but she never sent them to the post 
with the other letters. She always locked them 
up in her desk until she could post them her- 
self, and of course that was no one’s affair but 
her own. Yet, where there is concealment 
there is often sorrow ; and it was in vain Alice 
tried to blind those who loved her to the fact 
that she was melancholy and ill at ease. Her 
bright girlhood contrasted too strongly with 
the fitful merriment and depression that now 
characterised her for the change not to be 
noted. 

It was only too likely that she had a secret. 
Leila was alive to the fact that some of her 
books were as stolen waters. Were these 
stolen waters sweet? 

Was there any relation between them and the 
pile of letters all in one hand, she often conned 
over in her room when the children were fast 
asleep, reading what must have been quite 
familiar to her, to revolve it after on a thorny 
couch? 

** Little by little I have given up so much, so 
much that to hold was sweet,” she said, “if it 
was delusive. Am I to have nothing in return 
but what I am getting now? The more I have 
yielded the less has been vouchsafed to me as 
recompense. Oh, why are we so unequal! 
Why must we call bitter sweet, and sweet 
bitter, for the salvation of a saving pride ; 
leaving honesty for the prescriptive right of 
those who rob us of our best to trample it 
beneath their feet!” 








CHAPTER X. 
SAINTS AND SINNERS. 


THE conscience money paid to Miss Salome 
Vivian was a daily dole; for Dr. Blandford 
visited her with as much regularity as if she 
had been one of his first-class patients, and it 
was highly gratifying to him to find that his 
efforts for her were not without avail. The 
weariful pain that had nearly worn away her 
thread of life was soothed; strength began to 
return to the failing limbs; and the straw mat- 
tress. and the water-bed to which she had been 
alternately consigned were now exchanged at 
times for the comfortable arm-chair and the 
little horse-hair lounge. She felt her obligation 
to him; and the language of her speaking eyes, 
the flush of pleasure on her face when he entered 
the room, was more flattering to him than the 
arch glances, the pretty pouting coquetries, with 
which he had erewhile been favoured by Miss 
Ada Bately and her chief gossip Lady Mary 
Mompesson. 

One day Blandford found a lady, a stranger, 
sitting beside her, and the lady would have left 
the room had he not assured her that it was 
unnecessary. 

“Yes, it is quite unnecessary,” said the 
patient, eagerly. “ Dr. Blandford, this is my 
dear friend, Mary Marlowe. You have seen her 
before, if she has not seen you. You remember 
Ripplethorpe ?” 

“No,” said Dr. Blandford; “I did not see 
her, I heard her. ‘You may hear a woman 
without seeing her, though you can hardly see 
one without hearing her; but I am glad that I 
have had the double privilege. It was an odd 
adventure, though, that placed me in such an 
equivocal position.” 

“JT have heard the whole story from my 
friends here,” said Miss Marlowe, smiling. 
“What you heard would doubtless be very new 
to you, but I hope it may have had some good 
spiritual effect on your mind.” 

The woman who thus spoke was, in what may 
be termed—early middle age. 

The simple elegance of her dress we have 
already noted; but her native loveliness gave a 
grace to her dress, and made her quite in- 
dependent of any studied effects in millinery or 
garniture. 

The symmetry of her features, the deep in- 
telligence and yet attractive softness of her 
spiritual blue eyes, with the delicate tints of her 
complexion, rendered her what every English- 
man would call a perfect beauty, while her soft, 
vibrative, musical voice made you wish she 
would speak on, and when she had ceased begin 


“again, 
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associated with carven niches and with silver 
shrines. He thought it rather inconvenient 
than otherwise that they should walk up and 
down the world, wearing the garb of ordinary 
folk; but he did not feel inclined. to wish that 
Mary Marlowe was in hershrine or in her niche. 
Nay, he could almost have applied to her the old 
Saxon term, worshipful—for in her most mortal 
presence, a glimpse was to be obtained of the 
beauty of holiness; and wherever her walk lay, 
as she moved down it, a spiritual light must 
fall even on common things, and the sanctity 
of a cathedral aisle be felt without its gloom 
and chillness. 

“ What I heard was indeed new to me,” he 
said. “It brought the pages of Thomas a 
Kempis to my mind, for I read the ‘ Imitation’ 
many years ago.” 

“T should think you hardly find time for 
such books now, doctor. There is one advantage 
that your profession seems to me to have over 
others: you may imitate the life of Christ in 
this, that you are always going about doing 
good.” 

“Tt furnishes a man with opportunity, I will 
admit,” said the doctor; “ but then you see the 
‘fee’ bars us from putting in any claim to 
disinterestedness. Medical men are the best 
abused men in the world. The patient says, 
‘Oh, yes; [’m better. Never thought I should 
pull through as I have done. Now I wonder 
what kind of a bill that confounded doctor will 
send in at Christmas ¢” 

“Oh, but the fee isn’t your first thought, 
Dr. Blandford; I’m a proof of that,” said Miss 
Salome. 

“Yes, I am sure yours must be a very busy 
and a very blessed life,” said Mary Marlowe, “if 
you are as kind to all your patients as you are 
to Miss Vivian. Yet, if you never had any 
deep religious impressions you would scarcely 
care to be a reader of & Kempis.” 

“Well, as for religious impressions, Miss 
Marlowe, man is a religious animal ; ‘Conscience 
makes cowards of us all,’ and a man’s conscience 
is, you may say, his natural religion; still I can- 
not pretend that I have had such impressions 
as you or others whom I heard speak at that 
lovefeast. To tell you the truth, I never did 
listen to such experiences, even from religious 
people.” 

“T do not wonder at it,” said the spiritual 
woman. “The highest intercourse between 
God and the soul is seldom expressed by God’s 
children, except in such meetings, or im close 
and unreserved friendship. Yet the moral life 
of truly religious persons is very observable. 
‘The living epistle may be read and known of 
all men.’” 

“ But then the life you spoke of was a seraphic 
one, for it seems nothing lower to me,” said 
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Blandford. ‘“ You spoke of the. destruction of 
all anger, and fretfulness, and discontent in your- 
self; of a constant sense of kindness towards 
your fellow-creatures; and of such conscious 
acceptance with the Almighty that you never 
doubt His favour or your preparedness to die.” 

** And this confidence is for all who seek it,” 
said Miss Marlowe. “We have no merit by 
which we can purchase it; it is the purchase of 
Christ’s death and passion. We are like the 
[sraelites—afraid to go up and possess the good 
land which has been promised us. Yet ‘ when 
He had overcome the sharpness of death He did 
open the kingdom of heaven to all believers.’ 
Heaven is begun within us when we know our 
sins are forgiven; for even in this world ‘ there 
remaineth also a rest to the people of God.’ ” 

Dr. Blandford thought as she said this that 
even Raffaelle might have failed to transfer the 
beautiful expression of her face to his canvas; 
but he did not prolong the conversation; he 
simply put a question or two to his patient and 
then took his leave. 

And there, outside, stood Sally Skipworth, 
ready to invoke all manner of blessings on him, 
because he had eased Miss Salome of her thorn 
in the flesh, and made it possible for her once 
more to leave her bed. “The thing is getting 
talked about in the city,” she said, “ and glad [ 
am that folks have found something better to 
talk about than the foolish scandals which were 
in everybody’s mouth of late. God bless you, 
sir!” 

In the street he was stopped by Miss Martha 
Frump, the muffin woman, who based her right 
to speak to her betters on the fact that she had 
always trodden her shoes straight, and had 
never gone on like people who thought that 
black could be taken for white if they only 
labelled it white. 

“May [ leave you some muffins for your tea, 
sir?” she asked. “I see’d you coming out of 
the old Jew’s house, and I think it’s nothing 
short of a marracle that you’ve got the sick leddy 
there to sit up again. Oh, she was a kind, free 
leddy when she fust cum to Highchester! The 
poor missed her when she couldn’t get about any 
more.” 

Dr. Blandford, not having any interest in the 
private history of his patient, as related by Miss 
Martha Frump, told her that she might call at 
his house with the muffins; but having shaken 
her off, his progress Up-hill was again arrested 
by the ubiquitous town-clerk. 

“So you have another trumpeter in Miss 
Martha,” said Sumner; for she had shouted after 
the doctor the words he did not stay to hear. 
“ Well, I suppose Miss Vivian’s case is a very 
remarkable one, and that you are suspected of 
working a miracle.” 

“Tt is not a cure at all as yet,” replied the 
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doctor; “and it will take many months of care 
and attention to make it one. I had a very 
large experience of spinal diseases at Bath. It 
is the last resort of invalids, you know; and 
perhaps I learned a little respecting them that 
the faculty here are still unacquainted 
with.” 

“Glad of it,” said Sumner. “If we can do 
good in the world, it gives us a little satisfaction. 
Oh, I say, doctor, is it true that Sir Willoughby 
Fosbrooke’s legal man told you that the old 
baronet had left all to his sister’s son—this 


young Feltham, the Unitarian parson ?” 


“True, as that you and I stand here.” 

* Well, I’m glad of it. He certainly comes of 
a good family. They were held in great respect, 
and had great sway in Highchester when I was 
a lad.” 

“They were the leading family, so far as I 
can learn, among the Presbyterians, in Oliver’s 
time fe 

“And all the Presbyterian set are become 
Unitarians,” said Sumner; “but Feltham will 
soon cease to be a Unitarian parson. Of course, 
he'll marry Ada Bately, and they'll live at 
Tetheringham Hall, and attend the parish 
church, as the whole parish will be their own. 
That’s the way of the world about religion, you 
know, doctor.” 

“Yes,” thought the doctor, as the town- 
clerk strode away Up-hill, “it 7s the way of the 
world about what the world calls religion—but 
that is not Mary Marlowe’s religion.” 

Dr. Blandford had not resorted to the nightly 
card-room, at Fresham’s, since his return; and 
so was not surprised that the precentor and 
others reminded him of it, when they met him. 
He excused himself on account of the pressure 
of business. Nor was it a false excuse, for he 
had been very hard-worked since his return. 

“Why, of course, I know that,” said the 
precentor, “from the pile of trashy letters I 
have to wade through about financials, whenever 
I dash out to Doncaster, or York, or Newmarket. 
A holiday always brings on an afterclap of 
weariness. But you’ll look in soon ?” 

“Good morning!” said Blandford, without 
promising, and hastened away. He had pur- 
posed to visit the coffee-house, near the Chequer 
Gate, that very night, but now he was not in the 
humour for it. Late home, as usual, he ate his 
frugal meal, and took his coffee after it, doing 
justice to Miss Martha’s muffins, and sat down 
to ruminate. Falling asleep from sheer weariness, 
he took himself the advice he always gave his 
patients, and went to bed instead of sleeping in 
his chair. 

The next morning the sweet face of Mary 
Marlowe was the first in his waking thoughts. 
He had been dreaming that he saw her kneeling, 
wearing a radiant halo round her head, like the 











pictures of the saints. He soon grew really 
displeased with himself. 

* Am I such a ninny,” he soliloquised, “that 
I cannot get this woman out of my thoughts? 
I know nothing about her, and she may be only 
a high-flown enthusiast, after all.” 

Montaigne had of late been laid aside for the 
“ Leviathan ” of strong-headed Thomas Hobbes, 
of Malmesbury; and, next, for the “ Essays on 
Natural Religion” of subtle David Hume. 
After a half-hour among his flowers, Blandford 
sat down to his reading—but he could not read. 
He chid himself for his weakness—but it was 
of no avail. That surpassing embodiment of 
beauty, grace of movement, and sweetness of 
voice, was still before him. Yet even these 
faded from his sensorium. It was the mind, 
the evident thinking power of the woman, it 
was the soul and wondrous experience of union 
with her Almighty Maker she professed—from 
which he could not turn away his profound 
consciousness. 

He struggled hard to banish the fascination— 
for such he deemed it. The lady might be a 
fine enthusiast, but she was not the first woman 
of the kind that he had heard of. There were 
Saint Theresa, and Madame Guyon, among the 
Papists; and these Methodists had their saints 
also. Had he not set all such pretensions down 
as sentimental weaknesses in high natures, long 
ago? And why should he desert the philosophy 
he had cultivated from his youth, and which he 
had a right to consider as worthy of the name, 
having bestowed so much thought upon it? 
Did all this questioning of himself strengthen 
him? No; he simply felt he could not venture 
to see this connecting link between a woman 
and an angel any more. 

The light she held up was so strong that 
his darkness could not comprehend it. The 
emotions that she stirred within him recalled 
certain painful feelings which had visited him 
when he stood gazing at the Madonna, by Carlo 
Dolce, in Blenheim House. 

But the saint in real life was a much stronger 
rebuke to human shortcomings and human 
impurity than the saint on canvas. He felt 
that, for his own peace of mind’s sake, he must 
keep out of Mary Marlowe’s way. Not that he 
was in any danger from her attractions—saints 
were meant to be worshipped, not to be loved— 
but that he was in some measure dominated by 
her influence; and Dr. Blandford did not like 
to be dominated. He was too well used to 
dominating others: and she had made him 
uncomfortable. 

Turning to ascend the hill again, in order to 
make an early call on two of his patients in the 
Minster Yard, he met Bentley returning from 
his morning’s walk. Bentley would have bowed 
and passed on, but Blandford stayed him. 
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“Were you long in Bath, before you came to 
Highchester?” he asked. 

“Only three years,” said the other: “ it was 
my first pastorate, after leaving college. | 
suppose, doctor, you have heard that we 
Dissenters have colleges, though they may bear 
no comparison with Oxford or Cambridge?” 

“Did you make any intellectual acquaintances 
in the old centre of fashion? - It had become 
so dull and formal before I left it, that I was 
utterly weary of living in it—though I cannot 
say that I have much improved my case by 
coming here.” 

* You ask me so plain a question, and are so far 
from taking any advantage of what I tell you, 
Dr. Blandford, that I tell you without reserve, I 
made one acquaintance—that of a lady.” 

“ Oh, a love-matter !” said Blandford, smiling. 

“Tt was not,” said Bentley, shaking his head. 

“Was the lady inexorable? Is there no 
chance of your success by perseverance?” asked 
the doctor, mirthfully. 

“T fear not,” said Bentley, with sadness. “ I 
have just learned that she has left Bath, but 
know not where she has gone to.” 

“Poor fellow!” cried Blandford, laughing; 
“why, my dear fellow, don’t take it so painfully. 
Play the man! Did you never see old George 
Withers’ song— 

‘ Shall I wastynge in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair !’” 


“* Never,” said Bentley. 

“T'll send itto you. It will do you good.” 

Neither on that night, nor the next morning, 
could Dr. Blandford settle down to the steady 
perusal of a book. He felt he had only been in 
a Vaporous mood when he told the young Inde- 
pendent minister to play the man. It was himself 
who ought to do that. Yet, again, by a very 
early call on Miss Vivian, he contrived to avoid 
seeing the spiritually-beautified face of Mary 
Marlowe ; and when he called on the following 
morning, he learned that, in pursuance of her 
journeying work of charity and piety, she had 
passed on into another part of the country. 

Instead of playing the man he had played the 
coward. Yet, how could he have met Mary 
Marlowe again, and conversed with her? Her 
language in his ear seemed like that of the 
inhabitant of another world. 

And what was he doing with his existence— 
he asked himself. He had never sunk to the 
bottom of the icy gulf of Atheism. Hume’s subtle- 
ties could not destroy his suspicion—it was not 
belief—that the Eternal Intelligence exists. His 
knowledge of nature served to heighten his sus- 
picion instead of lessening it. Hehadsoundedthe 
shallow depths of Lamarck and St. Hilaire, but 
could not help an attachment for Cuvier; nor 
could he see that Paley was but a rough and ready 
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reasoner, on whom no dependence was to be 
placed. 

Did any change for the better come about in 
Dr. Blandford’s life in consequence of these 
thinkings ? He vowed he would begin and read 
the old writers on the Christian Evidences, which 
he read years ago. But he put off the com- 
mencement of the task, until he thought more 
leisure would enable him to perform it in earnest, 
and in a short time. Meanwhile, he sank back 
to his old reading of Montaigne ; went to look 
at the play, rather than join in it, at Fresham’s ; 
and, as the gay season advanced, took his usual 
leading part in the balls and private assemblies 
of the winter. Yet there were certain memories 
which often spoiled his reading and his pleasure 
parties. 

The doctor was now far too greatly immersed 
in the stream of other people’s follies, and far 
too much engrossed with his profession, to be 
likely to meet Bentley ; who, in addition to the 
uneasiness he was in about the lady he could 
not find, was in a depth of trouble which had 
taken its start from the first conversation he had 
with Blandford, and which was leading him, he 
knew not whither. If he gave a hint of this 
new trouble to the Particular Baptist minister— 
and he was often so wretched that he could not 
help it—he was sure to be snapped up as eagerly 
and as destructively as a fish snaps up a fly on 
the surface of the water. Sometimes Horniman 
would finish him off at once with—* For God’s 
sake, take care of yourself, or your doubts will 
drive you into an asylum, or make you an infidel 
for life!” Or poor Bentley would be borne 
down with such a torrent of fierce, infallible 
logic, that he had not a word to reply. Oh, 
how often he wished when he got his feet on the 
fender, in his lonely lodging, and had been read- 
ing till two in the morning, that he had but 
thought of something better to say than what 
he really did say. If only he could annihilate 
the logical animal, what a triumph it would 
be ! 

The case was worse, if he made the General 
Baptist preacher a sharer in his confidence, and 
an auditor of his doubts and failing beliefs. 
Bromly declared that he had known all about 
such “diversities of thought,” as he termed 
them ; but saw nothing wrong in “holding the 
mind in equilibrio,” on certain doctrines. 

“There are many doctrinal theories on which 
I never dare pronounce positively,” said he, 
“besides that of the Trinity in Unity, which we 
were talking of at Dr. Blandford’s.” 

“But have you any definite and decided 
opinions as to the mode of the Divine 
Existence ?” asked Bentley. 

“Only.what is revealed. 
great difficulty ?” 

“Just this: that Christ says, God is a Spirit, 


But what is your 
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while Spinoza identifies God and Nature, call- 
ing the one Natura naturans and the other 
Natura naturaté. In plain English, God is 
Nature naturing and the Universe is Nature 
natured.” 

“T see no absolute contradiction between 
Christ and Spinoza,” said Bromly. “He does 
not say that Nature brought itself into exis- 
tence or could keep itself in existence without 
God.” 


“Then do you think there is no real difference 


between the Theism of Christianity and 
Pantheism ?” 

“Very little, if any, when they are candidly 
considered.” 

“ Confound the fellow ! he puts on all opinions 
as he puts on his old shoe,” said Bentley, as he 
walked home. 


“JT wonder what she would think to my 


doubts. She used to rally me on my orthodoxy. 
I wonder what she would say now. I would 
give worlds to know!” 


(To be continued.) 





PASTER Pay. 


ND thou hast dawned on us, glad Easter morning ! 
New light is in our darkness sown ; 
x The rabble throng have ceased their scorning ; 
We keep no more sad watch alone. 
We hail thee, Easter morning !—hail the star 
That kings and prophets sighted from afar. 


Sweet star! it rises o’er our heart’s wild waters, 
And there it sings with single voice. 

No strain commingleth from the choral daughters, 
Who with the sons of God rejoice ; 

Archangels o’er love’s mystery grow mute, 

Hushed be each angel lyre, each starry lute. 


The song is all to us: none else can sing it. 
One left her pitcher at the well, 

Hearing His message, all abroad to bring it— 
The proofs that He was Christ to tell. 

Let us, in glad remembrance and in verse, 

The burden still to other hearts rehearse :— 


“Come unto Me, all ye that are so weary, 
With sin and grief so sore opprest 

That ye have found the earth track dull and dreary, 
Longing for wings to be at rest : 

Come unto Me, ye men of aching limb, 

Women who weep until your eyes ure dim. 


“For I will give you rest amid your anguish, 
And gain, to far outweigh your loss; 
Will give you strength, albeit you seem to languish, 
And crown with beams of light your cross. 
Within your soul shall be such deep repose, 
As the world giveth not or even knows. 


“Oh, not as the world giveth is My giving ! 
Ye saw Me veiled in a cloud ; 

The eclipse is o’er, the dead is now the Living ; 
A bridal garment hides the shroud 

From all who follow Bethlehem’s star, until 

The cloud of wrath has rolled from Calvary’s hill. 
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“Still as a Shepherd, will I move to guide you : 
I guided Israel through the deep ; 

In places dark My torch shall flame beside you, 
Till in green pastures ye, like sheep ; 

May lie you down near the still waters’ flow, 

And wait the Golden Eye that bids you go : 


“Go, where the crag is slippery and stony, 
The precipice yawns unaware ; 
In the dark places ye shall not be lonely, 
For each is My peculiar care : 
And will ye from My shining track ne’er roam, 
The roughest path may prove the surest home. 


* Home to the fold. 


To go beyond it never. 


Still, do I weary you, My sheep ? 
Am I unkind each cord that binds to sever ? 
To give the toil that sweetens sleep ? 
Will ye choose other paths than I have trod, 
And find them widen towards the throne of God ? 


“Oh, bear your aching limbs! your hearts of sorrow ! 
Since in the flesh I suffered, too ; 

The evil day bear for My glad to-morrow ; 
Far off but near to share with you. 

To living fountains will [ lead My sheep, 

As erst I led sad Israel through the deep.” 


From “ Cedmon’s Vision,” and other Poems. 
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I left Turin by train for Ivrea, 
from whence the diligence starts 
which conveys travellers to 
Aosta, at the foot of the Great 
St. Bernard. Very slowly we drove 
through the beautiful valley of 
Aosta ; but a journey which might have 
been wearisome in an uninteresting 
country, only enabled us the better to 
feast our eyes on the beauty around us. Tall 
dark mountains hemmed us in on either side. 
Here and there a streak of snow on the summit 
reminded us that we were entering one of the 
gateways of the Alps; but the lower slopes 
displayed all the soft and verdant loveliness of 
Italy. Trellised vines clothing the mountain 
sides, their graceful tendrils hanging down in 
wild luxuriance of tender green; here and 
there the scarlet blossoms of a pomegranate 
tree were waving in the soft breezes; and 
masses of brilliant flowers carpeted the sward 
on one side of the road, which follows the 
course of the Dora Baltea, a foaming mountain 
river, which takes its rise in the glaciers of 
Mont Blanc, and dashes headlong through the 
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Vale of Aosta. Here rippling in the sunlight, 
there darkening to shade, but ever swift as an 
arrow, whether breaking into cascades over 
great boulders of granite, or lying in quiet 
reaches, where great trout are disporting them- 
selves, and where the banks are covered with a 
green veil of delicate ferns and soft mosses. 
We changed horses very often in tiny out-of- 
the-world villages, where the population turns 
out in great excitement to see the lumbering 
diligence come in. Perhaps from the earliness 
of the season very few travellers are en route. 
With the exception of myself, my friend, and 
an English girl going out as governess to a 
family at Aosta, the rest of the party were 
either Italian farmers, or peasants, some of 
whom were going to walk over the St. Bernard, 
in hope of getting work in Switzerland. Our 
road kept winding into recesses of the moun- 
tains until we reached Chatillon, at the foot of 
the Theodule Pass. A lovely spot it is, with 
its great chestnut woods and sunny vineyards 

The whole of this valley is famed for its wine, 

probably from the intense refraction of the 

sun’s heat from these mountain walls. 

The last crimson rays of sunset were dying 
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out of the heavens as we drew near to Aosta. 
Close at hand was the Becca di Nora, an 
imposing looking mountain with streaks of 
snow relieving the blackness of its crags; and 
beyond rising up into the blue air like a vision 
of Paradise, were the dazzling snowy peaks and 
spires of the Grivola, all intensely white with 
blue shadows here and there across the snow, 
adding to the unearthly effect of the whole. 


We drove through a curious Roman gateway 


and clattered up a roughly-paved street to the 
Hotel de la Couronne, a primitive old inn,— 
where, however, our simple wants were easily 
supplied ; and after watching the moonlight 
beauty of the snowy Grivola, we were glad to 
prepare ourselves, by a night’s rest, for the 
fatigues of the next day. 

After breakfast we chartered a carriage to 
take us to San Remo, where at present the 
carriage road ends, on the St. Bernard route. 
Very lovely it was, as we wound gradually 
upwards, with meadows on each side, a regular 
blaze of spring flowers ; the grass almost hidden 
by the masses of rose campion, marguerites, 
forget-me-nots, purple pansies, and many flowers 
we had not seen before. The foaming river 
Buttiee was in sight, flowing through the 
deep valley to join the Dora below. Then we 
came to beautiful pinewoods, with snowy peaks 
above, all bathed in sunshine, and standing out 
against an azure sky. After passing through 
several tumble-down villages we reached San 
Remo, where we refreshed ourselves with 
lemonade at a little auberge, until the mules 
were ready. The path, a fairly good one, winds 
gradually up the mountain, giving fine views 
of the pinewoods and river below. A suc- 
cession of poles, with wire stretched along them, 
serves to point out the way in winter, when the 
path is blocked by snow. The short turf near 
us was gay with mountain violets, but as we 
mounted higher, all vegetation was left behind, 
and some great snowdrifts came in sight, with 
a world of whiteness above. Our mules could 
not go through the snow, so we dismounted, 
and waited at a small cantine for two guides to 
take uson. In August it is possible to ride all 
the way up, but June is too early for anyone 
who can choose a time for visiting the Hospice. 
With us it was a case of “now or never.” For 
two hours we struggled through deep snow, 
often falling in and having to be dragged out 
by the guides. We wound round and round 
one precipice after another, until, to our great 
joy, turning the last corner we came in sight of 
the Hospice, a gaunt heavy-looking stone build- 
ing, on the edge of a frozen lake, deep snow 
lying all around. We were thankful to reach 
our goal, and to receive the kindly greeting of 
the monk, whose duty it is to attend to the 
wants of travellers. We followed him through 


an arched stone cloister, and up a wide stair- 
case to the comfortable room prepared for us, 
one of our guides having preceded us to 
acquaint the brethren with our approach. We 
then went into another room, where the stove 
was lighted, and an excellent dinner awaiting 
us, good soup, three kinds of meat, pudding, 
cheese and wine. It was a puzzle to think how 
this excellent fare could have been provided in 
so short a time, on the top of a mountain. 
One delicacy, however, I did not taste, when I 
discovered that it was uncooked mutton, frozen 
quite hard, but not otherwise prepared in any 
way. The kind young monk sat with us during 
dinner, and entertained us with an account of 
the life led by the brethren in this mountain 
fastness. We were surprised to hear that he 
preferred the silence and solitude of the dreary 
Alpine winter to the summer, with its crowd of 
tourists. He told us of the terrible snowstorms 
and whirlwinds, but said, with a happy smile, 
“Plus la nature est affreuse, plus grande est 
Vamitié entre nous;” and it was easy to under- 
stand howacommon lot of peril and hardship 
would cement the bonds of affection between 
those who were so dependent on each other 
for sympathy and love. After dinner we saw 
the refectory, a noble room of grand pro- 
portions, wherein stands a piano given to the 
monks by the Prince of Wales, and highly 
appreciated by them. We then went into the 
library, which contains a fine collection of books, 
historical and scientific, in many languages— 
medical works being the most numerous. 
The monks are learned men, and diligent 
students. Some valuable collections of plants 
and minerals were shown to us also there, 
together with a collection of curious Roman 
remains, little bronze figures, lamps, &c., all 
found on the spot where the monastery now 
stands, and where formerly stood a temple of 
Jupiter. After examining these curiosities we 
were glad to goto bed and try to get warm, so 
intensely cold the cloisters and passages of the 
monastery felt to us, after revelling in the 
climate of Italy. Hot-water bottles and eider- 
down quilts were most acceptable, but it was 
long before we were able to forget the cold in 
sound sleep ; and at the first streak of dawn I 
got up to hear the mass sung at daybreak in 
the monastery church. Down through the 
long cloisters I shivered and froze in the cold 
morning air, which seemed full of ice and snow, 
until I reached the church door, to which the 
sound of chanting guided my steps. Early as it 
was, the monks were in the choir, saying the matin 
office. I could not help being struck by their 
earnest devotion and beautiful, refined faces. 
All wore surplices over the black cassock, with 
white binding, which is their ordinary dress, 
the prior and lavandier distinguished by scarlet 
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tippets. Presently the mass began—very simple 
in ritual, but the manner of the celebrant was 
full of reverence. The beautiful tenor voices 
gave unmistakable evidence of culture. Al- 
though the monks can only remain for ten years 
on the mountain without their health com- 
pletely breaking down, there was no appearance 
of feebleness or ill-health in the little band, but 
rather the mountain air seems to give them a 
sort of artificial stimulus, and their rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes make them to look fuil of health 
and vigour. Rheumatism, however, invariably 
attacks them after ten years; and even when 
they are able to retain sufficient strength for 
their duties until the end of the allotted time, 
they are so aged and altered by the mountain air 
and the hard life, that their friends often do not 
recognise, in the decrepid, broken-down man, 
the strong, healthy young novice who, ten years 
before, went gladly to fulfil his noble vocation 
among the eternal snows. We are glad to learn 
that certain dispensations from the rigorous rule 
of St. Augustine, of which they are canons, are 
permitted to them, in consideration of the diffi- 
culties of a life spent at this altitude. For 
instance: they are allowed meat throughout 
the year, besides being permitted to wear 
their hair unshorn, and are also dispensed 
from the obligation of saying the night offices, 
which would be no light duty, in their cold, 
vault-like church, with its surroundings of 
ice and snow. However, it seemed to me that 
to rise, as they do, all the year round at four 
a.m., was to attempt almost more than human 
nature could support under these conditions. 
Every night in the winter they go out to search 
for travellers in the snow, often meeting the 
death from which they try to save others. One 
could not help hoping that, if the St. Bernard 
range should be tunnelled in the future, there 
would be less need of the great sacrifice endured 
by these brave men; and, while regretting to lose a 
monastery with so noble a history, it would 
still be a satisfaction to feel that the advances of 
science and civilisation would save much sacri- 
fice of life and energy. Bernard de Menthon, 
the founder of the monastery, did indeed a 
work, in establishing this place of refuge, which 
has been of infinite service not only to the 
thousands of pilgrims who journeyed across this 
pass to Rome, in the Middle Ages, but to myriads 
of poor travellers who, till this day, have 
crossed the pass in winter. We saw the noble 
dogs who have saved so many lives. Only a 
few are kept at the convent, the others being 
bred at a farm belonging to the monks in the 
Vale of Aosta. They are noble creatures, and 
their instinct and sense of smell is marvellous, 
as they can detect a person when buried several 
yards deep in the snow. The monk who showed 
us the kennels was much amused by our asking 


if the dogs were not provided with a tiny cask 
of brandy suspended to their necks when they 
went out in search of travellers, and he answered 
smilingly, “On y ajoute un peu de poésie,” telling 
us at the same time that the dogs were always 
accompanied by both monks and “ maronniers,” 
—the so-called servants of the convent. After a 
breakfast of delicious coffee, rolls, and honey, we 
went to see the morgue, where the bodies found 
in the snow are ranged standing round the 
interior of the building, and most of them 
clothed in the garments they wore at the time— 
the forms shrivelled and the skin discoloured, 
but the features quite recognisable. One man, 
with long brown beard and hair, looked as if 
simply sleeping. It was a grim sight, but less 
terrible than one’s imagination would picture it. 
The bodies remain here in case of friends coming 
to recognise and claim them. After a hearty 
farewell to our kind host, we started down the 
Swiss side of the mountain, the pillar of which 
shows the boundary of Italy, being just beyond 
the Hospice. The snow was harder and the 
journey less tiring on this side, so we went 
merrily on—slipping, sliding, plunging, and 
sometimes tumbling into a great snow-drift. 
About a mile below the monastery, we saw 
where an immense avalanche had fallen only 
three weeks before ; and lower still a small iron 
cross, which marks the spot where two monks 
and a servant were buried by an avalanche a 
few years ago, when on their nightly rounds. 
Lower still is another morgue, where the bodies 
of eight monks lie who perished in a wild storm 
and ‘tourmente,” —as the hurricanes of snow 
are called. These “tourmentes”’ are one of the 
most terrible features of an Alpine winter, as 
they whirl round and round, driven by a fierce 
wind, effectually bewildering and overwhelming 
the unfortunate traveller. After nearly three 
hours we came to the end of the snow, and 
found it a great relief to walk on short, thymy 
turf, gemmed with great patches of vivid blue 
gentian. We filled our hands and pockets with 
these lovely floral treasures, and loitered until 
our guide had to hasten our steps, so fascinating 
were these beautiful flowers. Some of them 
were of a large bell-like kind, but the majority 
formed a thick blue carpet. Sometimes there 
came a thick golden patch of crocuses, near 
the river Dreuse, which foams along from here 
to Martigny. At a little cantine we got some 
eggs and milk, and parted with our guides, 
waiting for a carriage to be sent up from the 
next stage of the descent. At last it came, and 
we enjoyed the luxury of rest and the antici- 
pation of a return to civilised life. The pass 
became very beautiful as we drove on, the moun- 
tains narrowing in, and forming a picturesque 
and varied battlement on each side of us—the 
pine woods and mossy turf near the brawling 
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river very welcome to our eyes, dazzled for so 
long with an unbroken sheet of whiteness. We 
passed through villages of rough wooden chalets, 
some of them deserted, as is often the case in 
Switzerland, when the whole population is fre- 
quently to be found on the mountains in the 
daytime, in charge of the cattle. The vegeta- 
tion becomes more luxuriant, and the snowy 
Mount Vélan, the highest peak of the St. Ber- 
nard group, which closes up the background, 
seemed to get farther off; and then we began to 
meet waggons laden with pinewood, and groups 
of peasants gave us their evening greeting, as 
we advanced into the haunts of men and clat- 
tered down the steep street of Martigny, from 
whence the train bore us on by the blue waters 
of Lake Leman, to our resting-place on the 
shore. Amidst every luxury and comfort, 
our thoughts travelled back to the lonely 
monastery on the mountain-side, and we 
realised something of the magnitude of the great 
sacrifice of life, health, and liberty which the 
brave monks had offered for centuries past, and 
were even now continuing to offer up, for the 
sake of: God and their neighbours. 

It may not be out of place here to ask intend- 
ing visitors to this interesting Hospice to bear 
in mind the immense labour and expense at 
which it is kept up; and also to remind them 
that the monks ask for no payment, and refuse 


Pante AS 


is almost impossible for men 
and women of the nineteenth 
century, surrounded as they are 
by civilisation and its refinements, 
to realise, even in a small degree, 





ute ©} the trials and difficulties which lay 
Rog 22 i . DE F an Itali: in the 
ay in the path of an Italian, In the 
(Y thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


> The many states of Italy were constantly 

at war with each other. Internal 
strife between the rival factions in the towns 
constantly disturbed the inhabitants. The 
Government was continually unsettled, as first 
one party and then the other obtained the 
ascendancy. Misrule prevailed, and the only 
law recognised was the law of force. It was in 
the midst of times like these that Dante 
Alighieri lived and wrote. It was in Florence, 
one of the largest and most powerful cities of 
Italy, that he was born, in the year 1265. The 
city was, at that time, in common with the rest 
of Italy, divided into the Guelph and Ghibelline 
parties. The former represented the people’s 
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to take anything from the poor, whom they 
shelter and succour in an adjoining house, 
often nursing them through weeks of tedious 
illness before setting them on their way, after 
rescuing them from the snows. A box in the 
church is the only reminder to visitors of the 
duty of alms-giving ; no servant is allowed to 
receive anything; no hint of payment is given. 
The many pictures and mementoes around, with 
the names of the donors, show how many sym- 
pathise with the work carried on ; and it should 
be the endeavour of each guest to make an ade- 
quate return for the hospitality so freely given 
and an acknowledgment of the debt due to 
these good monks, whose life and labours should 
rouse a glow of loving enthusiasm in the hearts 
of all those who believe in the Christian rule of 
“doing to others as we would they should do 
unto us.” The aspect of religious thought may 
have changed with the changing years, and the 
advancing tide of time may have obliterated 
many of the old landmarks ; but courage and 
self-sacrifice are the same in all times, whether 
the heart beats under a soldier’s uniform or a 
monk’s habit ; and human nature, whatever may 
be the differences of custom or of creed, is ever 
quick to recognise the presence of those high 
qualities which, in every age, claim universal 
veneration and acknowledgment. 

R. A. E. 


A fitizen, 


faction, the latter that of the nobles. The 
family of the Alighieri was devoted to the cause 
of the Guelphs. To this party, therefore, Dante 
attached himself during the early part of his 
life, although he was of noble descent. 

His career divides itself into three very 
marked epochs. His youth and early manhood; 
his accession to power and political life ; and, 
thirdly, his exile, during which he wandered 
from place to place, dependent on the bounty 
of his patrons. These periods show him to us 
in athreefold character. In the first, he is the 
lover, whose love was worship; in the second, 
the wise politician; whilst the third reveals the 
great poet, whose writings were to be handed 
down to raise the dignity of the language that 
embodied them, and to be considered by posterity 
as the perfection of medizeval romanticism flov, . :- 
ing in the bed of a well-worn classicism. 

The love for Beatrice which had so strong an 
influence over his character, and the poetry 
which consoled his declining years, were both 
of them the delight, of his childhood. It was 
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at the age of nine years that Dante first saw 
Beatrice. From that moment she became his 
guiding-star. It is to her influence that we 
owe the young poet’s first sonnet. Written at 
this early age, it was considered worthy of a 
reply by the first poets of the country. He 
rarely saw the object of his love. From first to 
last she was to be to him as “a star, whose purity 
and distance makes it fair.” We see in him the 
perfection of ideal love. He was content to 
leave to others the outward demonstrations of 
affection, reserving to himself the joy of know- 
ing that she was enshrined in his heart, whether 
she was aware of his homage or not. Even her 
marriage with Simone de Bardi wrought no 
change in him. She remained the sacred object 
of his aspirations, from whom he drew inspira- 
tion, and of whom he sang. Her death in 1290 
was a blow from which he did not recover 
till he had thrown himself into a course 
of severe study, by which his mind was in time 
diverted from his grief. 

During these years of love the boy had not 
been idle. He had been well instructed in the 
learning of the age, such as it was, by the 
learned Brunetto Latini. From him he learned 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy. But varied as the course 
of study appears, it was far from complete. 
Arithmetic, geometry, and music, were yet in 
their infancy, and astronomy was still studied 
on the Ptolemaic system. Into the pursuit of 
such learning as he could obtain Dante plunged 
with all the ardour of youth. He visited 
sologna, then the great University of Italy. 
There he studied natural philosophy, giving up 
all else that could have engrossed his attention. 
Solitude was his delight, books his companions. 
When once engaged in reading he was deaf to 
whatever was passing around. It is recorded 
of him, in later years, that being in Verona, he 
received one morning a book which was entirely 
new to him. With eagerness he seized the 
prize, seating himself in the street, in front of 
an apothecary’s shop, in order the sooner to 
enjoy it. The day wore on, many peoplé came 
and went. A wedding procession passed by, 
music and dancing filled the street, yet nothing 
could induce the student to lift his eyes from 
his book. Not till the hour of vespers sounded 
did he at last rise. When he did so he had 
finished the volume. Not a sound had reached 
his ear, so absorbed was his attention. Not- 
withstanding his love of solitude he was always 
gay in society. No one seeing him amongst men 
of his own age, would have guessed that he was 
not entirely on an equality with them. 

But the youth was fast ripening into manhood. 
The spirit of the times was strong within him, 
stirring him up to the work of serving his 
country, as became a good patriot. From this 





moment we leave the eager student, to find the 
keen politician and the ardent partisan. Al- 
ready in 1289 he had enrolled himself in the 
cavalry of Florence, taking part in the great and 
decisive battle of Campaldino, which gave pre- 
eminence to the Guelph party. 

In 1295, he became a member of one of the 
seven “ Guilds,” or, as they were then called, 
“ Arts,” to which the tradesmen of the city 
belonged. He did so in order to be enabled 
to hold office, this not being permitted to 
the party of the nobles, popularly called the 
“ Great.” His marriage also took place about 
this time. The date is uncertain, but it is 
supposed that his friends brought it about 
through a desire to console him for his lost love. 
In this they were wholly unsuccessful. He 
married the lady they had selected for him, but 
of conjugal felicity he appears to have had little 
or none. His wife belonged to the noble house 
of the Donati. The head of it at that time was 
a violent, unscrupulous man, Corso by name. 
His character shows itself sufficiently in his cruel 
treatment of Piccarda, his sister. She being of 
a reasonable age, had of her own free will taken 
the veil, in the convent of Santa Chiara. But 
her brother had other views for her. He had 
determined to give her in marriage to Messer 
Rosso della Josa, one of his partisans. Deter- 
mined to make her submit to his will, the tyrant, 
with twelve others, as violent as himself, carried 
off his unhappy sister by night from the convent. 
Historians differ as to her fate. It is said that 
despairing she prayed to heaven for any deliver- 
ance, however terrible, which would prevent her 
from breaking those vows she held so sacred. 
Her prayer was granted; immediately a leprosy 
fell upon her, from which in a few days she 
died. 

Such was the man who claimed to be the 
head of the nobles. Dante’s high spirit revolted 
from the pride of his kinsman, and though living 
in the same quarter of the town, he avoided 
all intercourse with him; he himself rapidly 
rose in power. Between the years of 1293 and 
1300 we find him employed on fourteen em- 
bassies. In all of them he was successfu! in 
bringing about what was most to the profit of 
his native town. His solid good sense and 
strong determination rendered him eminently 
vapable to fill the important post of diplomatist. 
In this capacity he visited Rome, Sicily, Genoa, 
Perugia, Venice, and Naples, amongst the Italian 
states. He was sent also on missions to the 
courts of France and of Hungary. The king 
of Hungary, Charles Martel, honoured him, 
indeed, with his friendship, which ended only 
with his life. 

But whilst Dante was employed abroad in the 
affairs of Florence, the unhappy city had fallen 
a prey to divisions and strife. The people had 
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been subdivided into the two parties of Bianchi 
and Neri, the ‘“ White” and the “ Black.” The 
origin of the division was Pistoja, a neighbour- 
ing town. It chanced that two children of that 
town were playing together, when one of them, 
Doré by name, wounded the young Petieri, his 
cousin. On returning home, the child confessed 
to his father what he had done. The father at 
once sent him, under the care of a neighbour, to 
apologise to his uncle and cousin. Arriving at 
the house of Messer Bertacea, they found him in 
much distress at his son’s condition. “ Thou 
hast shown little wisdom in coming hither, and 
thy father in sending thee,” he wrathfully cried; 
and taking the child Doré into an adjoining 
stable, he ordered that his hand should be struck 
off. The boy returned to his father, carrying 
the severed hand. Justly indignant, Messer 
Guglielmo took up arms against his kinsman to 
avenge his child in his turn. All the partisans 
and dependants on either side followed their 
patron, forming parties who took the names of 
their respective heads. The names of Guglielmo 
Cancellieri Neri, and Bertacea Cancellieri 
Bianchi, became henceforth party-words. The 
chiefs were brought to Florence, the mother 
city, in order that they might be compelled to 
keep the peace. It proved an unfortunate step. 
In a very short time the whole of the inhabi- 
tants of Florence had taken the part of one or 
other of the rival chieftains. Corso Donati, the 
representative of the nobility, embraced the 
cause of the Neri; whilst Vieri de Cerchi, the 
people’s friend, took the side of the Bianchi. 
‘hus was the Guelph party broken up into yet 
more minute divisions. ‘lhe town was never 
quiet. ‘The most trivial disputes sufficed to 
bring about a rupture between the rival parties. 
Thus Biondello, a retainer of the Cerchi, meet- 
ing one Ciacco, a retainer of the Donati, per- 
suaded him that a great feast was to be given 
at the house of Corso, to which he invited him. 
Ciacco, presenting himself at his patron’s, found 
but a sorry dinner awaiting him, and was laughed 
at for his pains. Furious at the deception 
practised upon him, he sent a bottle of wine in 
Biondello’s name to Messer Filippo d’Argenti, 
asking him to fill it, that he and his friends 
might make merry over it. Filippo, angered 
in his turn, seized upon the unsuspecting 
Biondello at their next meeting, and severely 
handled him. Ciacco remained master of the 
field, sending word to his enemy: “ When you 
feel inclined to feed me as you did before, I will 
give you drink in like manner.” Causes such 
as this were constantly sufficient to bring about 
some outbreak, which greatly disturbed the peace 
of Florence. 

It was during these troublous times that 
Dante was called upon to fill the office of Prior, 
for the space of two months, from June 13th, 


DANTE AS A CITIZEN. 





1300. Shortly afterwards, Pope Boniface VIII. 
sent a legate, the Cardinal d’Acquasparté, in 
hopes that he might succeed in adjusting the 
differences of the citizens. The mission opened 
well, but in the end proved a failure. The 
Cardinal, unable to effect an understanding, and 
intimidated by the populace, fled from the city. 
The Bianchi then rose, and after much strife 
and some bloodshed, were fortunate enough to 
drive out their enemies. The government thys 
remained in their hands. Dante, as one of their 
leaders, held a conspicuous position amongst 
them, contributing largely to the good rule and 
moderation which characterised the period of 
their power. All looked up tohim. His advice 
was eagerly sought. For a short space he shone 
as one of the most prominent men of his day. It 
speaks well for him that his party did not abuse 
their victory. Fora time all went well. But 
the Neri had sought refuge in Rome. There 
they had gained the ear of the Pope. The White 
party, they whispered, leaned towards the Ghi- 
bellines, whom he cordially detested. He was, 
therefore, open to any plan which would restore 
those whom he considered the true Guelphs to 
power. He was persuaded to appoint a mediator, 
in the person of Charles de Valois, brother to 
the reigning king of France. He again was 
easily brought over to the side of the Neri, by 
reports that the Bianchi were plotting against 
his life. The Neri sent an embassy to Rome, 
but it was unsuccessful. Dante, who had ac- 
companied it, failed this time. It is charac- 
teristic of him, that when told that he was 
chosen for this office, he replied, “ If I go, who 
then will remain? yet if I remain, who will be 
left to go?” 

Charles of Valois entered Florence. From 
that moment all was lost to the Bianchi. The 
weakness and irresolution of, their party, the 
violence of their adversaries, above all, the craft 
and treachery of the so-called “ Mediator,” 
combined to bring about the destruction of the 
victorious party. The Pope, moved probably by 
the representations of Dante, again attempted 
to reconcile the contending parties, with the 
same result as before. Again the Cardinal was 
forced to leave the city. A general exile of the 
chiefs amongst the Bianchi followed in 1302. 
Dante, as one of the leaders, though still absent 
in Rome, was included in the great condem- 
nation. Mercilessly did the Neri use- their 
power. The exiles were driven out in masses. 
Not one man of note was permitted to remain. 
The rule of force and cruelty had begun, none 
were exempt from it. 

This then was the end of Dante’s labours for 
his native city. He was cast out; his posses- 
sions were pillaged; he was a wanderer. Never 
again did he enter the home which he loved so 
passionately ; and thus dawned the third period 
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of his life—the period of exile—but likewise 
the period of his noblest thoughts and works. 

The years of power had been sterile of 
poetry; they had also been fraught with 
peril to himself, and he had not come out 
unscathed. 

It only remains to us, however, to follow him 
as an exile—nearer to his youth than in the last 
few years, through a return to his early aspira- 
tions. For some years he wandered with others 
of the exiled party, through Siena, Arezzo, and 
Verona. In 1304 one great attempt was made 
by them to retake the city. Again they failed 
through indecision and the lack of co-operation. 
Gradually a change was at this time stealing 
over the political opinions of Dante. The 
violence of the Guelph chiefs disgusted his 
upright character. The moderate party, to which 
he belonged, were in reality far nearer to the 
more moderate amongst the Ghibellines. Accor- 
dingly, we see him, whilst steadily repudiating 
the name, becoming more and more one of them, 
both in thoughts and opinions. 

In 1308, we hear of a journey to Paris, but 
his wanderings are difficult to trace. Some 
mention is made of his having even reached so 
far as Oxford. This is, however, quite uncer- 
tain. All we can positively know is that he 
journeyed restlessly from city to city, unwilling 
to find a home in any since Florence had cast 
him out. One moment a gleam of hope showed 
through the clouds: it was in 1311, when the 
Emperor, Henry VII., visited Italy. He was in 
favour of reinstating the exiled party, and 
prepared to take vigorous measures against 
their enemies. These proved at the time 
abortive, and were shortly afterwards rendered 
impossible by the death of Henry. 


BEFORE 


Once more disappointed, the exile went to 
Pisa, and thence to Verona. Here is his por- 
trait, as given at that time: “He was of 
medium height, but stooped a little through 
age. His clothes were always tidy, and such as 
became his years. His face was long, with an 
aquiline nose, large eyes, and a massive jaw, 
the upper lip protruding over the under one. 
His complexion was brown, his hair and beard 
black and crisp. He always wore a melancholy 
and thoughtful look.” Such was Dante between 
the fiftieth and sixtieth years of his age. 

In 1321, after visiting other towns, and 
being busily engaged on the Convito, and parts 
of his grand poem, the “ Divina Commedia,” 
Dante reached his last resting-place, Ravenna. 
Here he died, wearied of life, and sorrowing for 
the loss of his native city. Faithful to her to 
the last, he continually refused the honour ‘of 
the poet’s crown, saying that if he could not be 
crowned in his own loved city, he would rather 
die unhonoured. He indeed died, but his name 
has lived to come down to us, after a lapse of 
more than five centuries. Whilst the petty wars 
of Florence are but little known, the genius of 
Dante is in the mouth of the multitude. He 
has the merit of being the great reviver of the 
Italian language, as well as the standard of its 
purity. In him we see exemplified the noble 
saying of a poet of later years ; for he proved 


* How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


As a man of noble character and splendid 
power, he ranks foremost amongst the great 
men of Italy. 

JOHN HATHERWAYTE. 


FASTER. 


4 LORD! ere yet the Easter Morn shall beam, 
My soul would eat the Passover with Thee ; 
oN With Thee would pass o’er Kedron’s sacred stream ; 
With Thee would weep in dark Gethsemane : 
With Thee return to meet the arméd band, 
And see the traitor greet Thee with a kiss ;— 
And weep, the while with bended head I stand, 
And ery with tears, “ Lord, save my soul from this /” 
Loving and loyal keep me, Lord, alway, 
Till in my grave I wait the Easter Day ! 


Q. Q. 
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one of the numerous portmanteaus and carpet- 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF * MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST,” ETC. 








< ‘s 
PA HE city is full of pilgrims for the 
Ned 


5 Jubilee Festival. We started for 
+ Rome at two o’clock on Friday, 
promising ourselves, some day, to 
pay Naples another visit. Our 
train was a crowded one, for all the 
world seemed tending towards Rome 
- for the Pope’s jubilee. We found our 
f carriage filled with pilgrim priests and 

their attendants. One fat old father 
read his office aloud, with his secretary, and then 
said his rosary, and then took snuff, and went 
to sleep, and snored. Another priest offered a 
Papal attorney his missal, but the attorney 
could not find his places, and seemed bewildered 
between Trinity and Whitsuntide. The fellow- 
traveller who most interested us was a tall 
and aristocratic-looking young Dominican, who 
seemed pleased to speak a little English with us. 
In getting in and out of the carriage, he tore a 
large rent in his white scapular against a nail in 








bags which encumbered the floor. We were 
struck by the manner in which he smoothed 
away the natural little uprising of impatient 
vexation at the disaster. I smilingly suggested 
that I could offer him a needle-and-thread, and 
his large eyes lighted up at once, as he said, 
“Have you one ?—ah, yes.” His slender fingers 
made quite a deft little repair; and then I gave 
him scissors to trim off the threads, and he 
looked quite contented with the result. A 
number of little village Jads were assembled at 
one of the stations to greet him as the train 
passed through, and at another quite a bevy of 
priests did the same. He gave us the idea of 
being a man liked by his fellows. Passing 
Capua, of ancient renown, the Apennines looked 
very beautiful in the clear afternoon light; and 
when the sun set it left behind it a gorgeous 
blaze of red and gold, so beautiful that even the 
apathetic, lean-jawed secretary of the old digni- 
tary was attracted to look out upon it, while our 
young Dominican turned to us for sympathy, 
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and using the best English words that his scant 
vocabulary afforded, said, “Is it not exciting ?” 
The weather is fine, and I am surprised to find 
the heat so moderate in Rome at the end of May. 
Cassocked priests and purple-robed bishops are 
to be met at every turn. All this week services 
of prayer and thanksgiving are being held in the 
churches, on behalf of the Pope; and the papers 
are full of accounts of the audiences, and the 
addresses and magnificent presentation offerings 
from congregations and individuals in countries 
far and near—France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium, England, Italy, and America. We 
went to the Vatican Gardens directly after 
breakfast this morning. There we found the 
Pope’s confidential old valet, ‘‘ Monsieur Pietro,” 
—as his housekeeper calls him—surrounded by 
a band of French pilgrims, all very eager and 
enthusiastic. One of them began at once to 
talk to Mrs. M , and asked her “ Whether 
the Catholic movement was not progressing in 
England, and whether the Queen was not likely 
soon to go over herself!’ She seemed dis- 
appointed when Mrs. M answered, “Oh, no,” 
to this latter question, and then she remarked, 
“But the Catholics are no longer persecuted,— 
n’est ce pas ?” 

Our object was to get tickets for the exhibi- 
tion of gifts to the Pope, which we did without 
any trouble. The jubilee presents have been 
arranged very tastefully in the long “ Hall of 
the Maps” contiguous to the Sculpture Museum, 
and they form a wonderful tout ensemble of rich 
ecclesiastical vestments, missals, sacred vessels, 
altar- pictures, crosses and crucifixes, flowers, 
tapers, lace, and fine linen, interspersed with 
rings, chains, watches, bells, articles of Sorrento 
wood-work,; a spinning-wheel, a harmonium, 
a quantity of wines and liqueurs from Bordeaux, 
and from Venice a most magnificent chandelier 
of Venetian glass. Prince Amadeus has presented 
a very beautiful chalice of embossed and jewelled 
gold, and they say that the Pope was much 
touched on receiving it. It must be altogether 
a time of great excitement for him. He has 
had a long and chequered life; and in his 
fifty years of Episcopacy strange things have 
occurred in the world and about his own imme- 
diate person, both religious and political. The 
costliness of the gifts presented to do honour to 
the great occasion is something immense. The 
jewelled monstrances, mitres, and copes, the gold 
and silver plate, and the delicate lace on the 
albs and cottas must be worth enormous 
sums. We were interested in recognising a 








beautiful piece of Sorrento work which we had 
seen in course of manufacture in one of the 
shops there, where we had made some purchases. 
It represents the Saviour, in a ship on the lake, 
bidding the waves be still; and the inlaying and 
colouring of the wood mosaic is wonderfully well 


done. Amongst the vestments, were some tiny 
little garments, richly wrought in gold brocade 
and coloured silks. I could not imagine what 
they were for, when I overheard two German 
pilgrims close by saying, “ For the Christ-kind,” 
—the Christ-child, meaning for the little figure 
of the Infant Saviour usually to be seen in the 
Virgin’s arms in Roman Catholic churches. 

The streets of Rome are especially picturesque 
just now, on account of the various costumes 
of the pilgrims scattered amongst the usual 
loungers—Bretons and Armenians, Neapolitans 
and Syrians, some of the latter selling pilgrim- 
shells and rosaries from the Holy Land. On 
Sunday afternoon I went with Mrs. M to Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, to hear the Pope’s choir sing. 
A benediction was given from the Papal altar, 
for the first time since 1870, and a ‘Te Deum 
sung. There was an immense crowd—far larger 
than any I saw at the Christmas or Easter ser- 
vices, and I imagine that it consisted almost 
entirely of Roman Catholics. The sight of the 
vast congregation, all kneeling (with the excep- 
tion of myself and two or three others), was very 
impressive and solemn, as the monstrance was 
raised to exhibit the Host during the singing of 
the “Tantum Ergo” and “0 salutaris Hostia, 
quee coeli pandis ostium.”* We did not get back 
till eight o’clock that evening, and found our 
dinner waiting for us. 

May 29TH.—We are enjoying our experience 
of a private apartment in Rome very much, and 
we have fallen upon our feet very happily, from 
the fact that the maid is an old servant who has 
lived sixteen years with her mistresses, and is 
thoroughly good and trustworthy. The mis- 
tresses are two sisters, very much alike, both 
very fat, and short, and podgy, and good- 
humoured, and equally anxious to please us and 
to cater for us. Their two little dogs are also 
very small, and fat, and good-tempered. They 
generally appear at the laying of the table and 
the clearing away of our meals. One of them 
rejoices in the name of Solferino, and the other 
is Lili. Our room is filled, and overfilled, with 
china ornaments of every description—some of 
them very good and some of them very common; 
the ceiling very tastefully decorated with Pom- 
peian designs; and the balcony commanding a 
charming vista of the Corso, both up and down. 
The Princess has just passed, returning from 
her afternoon drive on the Pincio. The scarlet 
liveries of the coachman and two footmen may 
be seen from a long way off. The other day, 
the little Prince was with her—exactly lixe his 
portraits: a nice little face, but not handsome. 
She herself is fair and small. 1 saw her one day 
in St. Peter’s, quite close, as she walked down 
the nave. 





* “O saving Victim, opening wide.” 
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Signora T came to call to-day. L 
has left for England; and some of the hotels are 
closing for the season. I suppose we shall stay 
to witness the grand doings on the 3rd—the 
jubilee day—and then we, too, shall be leaving. 
Perugia is to be our next halting-place. 

JUNE 2ND.—Mrs, M is very anxious for 
an audience of the Pope to-morrow, and it 
would interest me, too, to see him on his jubilee 
day; but no permesso arrives, and she begins 
to fear it hardly will now, although she has 
asked three of her Roman Catholic friends, high 
in the Church, to make interest for her. I sup- 
pose the Pope really is overdone with audiences 
just now. Pilgrimages and deputations of all 
kinds and classes are received every day in the 
great hall of the Consistory, in St. Peter’s, the 
galleries and loggie of the Vatican being too 
small for the numbers who attend. Yesterday 
the Archbishop of Cognac was presented, and 
offered three crystal bottles of beautiful form, 
containing cognac. The interest attaching to 
this somewhat singular gift lay in the fact 
that the brands date respectively from 1792, 
the year of the Pope’s birth; 1819, the year 
of his ordination as priest ; and 1827, the year 
of his consecration as bishop. The three bottles 
are Only samples of larger quantities sent to the 
Vatican exhibition. 

Theclergy of Bourges presented fifty precious 
chalices and a_richly-bound volume, con- 
taining fifty pages of their signatures an- 
nexed to the syllabus of the Vatican Council, 
the number of the vessels and of the pages being 
intended to commemorate the fifty years of the 
episcopal jubilee. I liked the little parting 
benediction which the Pope gave to the Croatian 
pilgrims. He blessed them, their families, and 
their homes, and bade them return to them, to 
live in peace with all men, both religiously and 
politically, so far as in them lay. Yesterday we 
saw a dark-complexioned Hindoo driving in the 
Corso, creating a good deal of attention ; and 
by to-day’s paper I find that a deputation of 
grandees from the Roman Catholic Church in 
Calcutta has arrived; so presumably he was one 
of them. 

We went on Thursday to San Pietro-in-Vin- 
culi, hearing that the chief services would be 
there, as the Pope was consecrated bishop in 
that church, fifty years ago. However, the mass 
Was a very quiet one. There was no choir, and 
people had evidently gone to San John Lateran 

and Sta. Maria Maggiore, for the Corpus Christi 
service. I thought. they were right—for the 
commemoration of the institution of the blessed 
sacrament ought surely to take precedence of 
the Papal jubilee thanksgiving. Mrs. M 
thought so, too, and was quite sorry after- 
wards, when we went on to San John Lateran, 
to find that there had been a solemn procession 
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there which we had missed. We just saw the 
end of it—the large banners; the cross of unhewn 
tree stems, garlanded with evergreens; the beau- 
tiful mosaic floor strewn with sprays of box; the 
great central doors of the basilica thrown open, 
to admit of the procession passing out, that the 
bishop might give the benediction to the people 
assembled in the piazza below. The Pope took 
occasion yesterday to allude to these processions, 
saying that he could not imagine why they 
should be prohibited from passing, as formerly, 
along the streets of Rome, as the intention of 
them was to honour Christ in the public ways. 
as once He had been dishonoured in the streets 
of Jerusalem. 

In the afternoon we went again to St. Peter- 
in-the-Chains, and then we found the church 
decorated with flowers without and illuminated 
within with nearly two thousand tapers, in 
crystal chandeliers, hanging four deep the whole 
way round. The walls and columns were hung 
with crimson and gold. St. Peter’s chains were 
exposed in a golden shrine beneath the high 
altar. The Papal choir chanted the vespers to 
very beautiful music, and an enormous congre- 
gation of all classes — peasants, priests, and 
bishops mingled together—filled the aisles, nave, 
and private gallery. Some great ecclesiastic 
gave an address of more than an hour long, 
which very few people can have heard, there was 
so much movement, from the crowd continually 
coming and going and changing its position, for 
there was no accommodation of any kind what- 
ever for seating the congregation. All had to 
stand or kneel during the whole long service of 
three hours or more, except when they could find 
a chance place on the steps of some altar or the 
ledge of one of the pillars. In so many of these 
Roman churches there is no arrangement for 
anyone to sit, or kneel, or pray, or hear, in any 
comfort, except the clergy themselves—it seems 
to me quite reprehensible ; because, if they 
consider the services of importance, they ought 
surely to help and enable the people to take part 
in them. 

Yesterday we went across the Tiber by the 
Ponte Sisto, to visit the Farnesina Palace. 
There are a number of frescoes there, designed 
by Raphael and executed by his pupils, Giulio 
Romano and Francesca Senni. But the one 
most worth seeing is a gigantic head, in chalks, 
called “ Michael Angelo’s visiting-card.” It is 
in one of the lunettes of the second room, and 
does not correspond in any way with the rest of 
the decoration. The story goes that Michael 
Angelo came to call on Raphael whilst he was at 
work here, and not finding him, left his mark 
behind him in this hasty sketch. Raphael at 
once recognised the master’s hand, and said, “ It 
is there, and let it stay.” 

We still do not find Rome so hot as one would 
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have expected it to be in June. The air is often 
even cool, and the evenings and early mornings 
are always fresh and pleasant. We do in Rome 
as the Romans do, and take a siesta after our 
one o’clock luncheon, and then go out till dinner 
time, at seven. Our quarters here still continue 
to please us, and the arrangements, both in 
respect of food and accommodation, give us 
entire satisfaction—in fact, we are enjoying the 
novelty of our position immensely. Our two fat 
little hostesses are always kindly and pleasant 
when they see us, and never put themselves un- 
necessarily in our way. The maid is method 
and punctuality itself, and the two little dogs, 
the parrot, and the canary birds are all growing 
quite attached and affectionate. We have a fine 
view up and down the Corso from our windows 
and balcony, and continually see the Princess 
Marguerite drive past, on her way to the Villa 
Borghese and the Pincio. She has twice looked 
up and responded very graciously to our saluta- 
tion. She is fair, and has a pleasant expression, 
but she is not pretty, and is very small. She drives 
rapidly, and people have hardly time to lift their 
hats as she passes. Some say that many would not, 
if they could. However, no one says an ill word 
against her; and even staunch Papists, who are 
most bitter against the Government, say that it 
is not the royal family that they dislike, but its 
ministers. [ have only once seen the little 
Prince with his mother. He goes about chiefly 
accompanied by his governess and a gentleman- 
in-waiting. 

We drove round the Pincian one afternoon 
to see the company and hear the band play. It 
is the Hyde Park of Rome ; and while the car- 
riages stand in file for their fair occupants to 
listen to the music, fine gentlemen come up and 
gain their not unwilling ears. We were a good 
deal amused at the lively flirtations thus carried 
on at carriage doors. The drive round the 
Pincian itself is so very short as to be mono- 
tonous, but beautiful as to gardens, plantations, 
&c. The Borghese grounds are extensive and 
park-like, and far more enjoyable. We were 
there this afternoon, and had a bow from the 
Princess all to ourselves in a quiet place. Some 
of the vistas, nooks, and fountains are lovely ; 
and I especially admired a view from the win- 
dows of the Casino or Sculpture Gallery, over- 
looking a quaint, old, half-neglected fountain, 
surrounded by antique statues in a stiff little bit 
of garden, with a pretty upland beyond, on which 
a herd of deer were quietly feeding. The gallery 
is very rich indeed, and well worth seeing. Mrs. 
M greatly admired Bernini’s “ Daphne,” 
which she remembered seeing twenty years ago. 
It is a wonderful piece of sculpture. The face 
and figure are most beautiful, as is the whole treat- 
ment. The fingers, toes, and tresses appear to be 
gradually changing into leaves and sprays of a 








laurel tree, the bark of which already envelopes 
her. It is very artistically managed. The figure 
and expression of the pursuing Apollo are also 
very fine. 

Having missed our way to the Casino, | 
addressed myself in English to a young lady 
sitting reading on a bench, in the shade of some 
fine ilex trees a little off the road. She proved 
to be an Italian, a young Roman matron. She 
was beautifully and tastefully dressed in white 
cashmere, and was exceedingly pretty, pale, and 
graceful. Finding that we were strangers, she 
rose at once, called her two little dogs, and said 
she would accompany us and find the place for 
us. She was not quite sure in which direction 
the gallery lay, but she would inquire, for she 
had never been there herself. 

We smiled at this, and Mrs. M said she had 
never been in the Thames Tunnel, although she 
had lived half her life in London. 

“Oh,” said the lady, laughing, “ there is many 
a Roman who does not know what you mean by 
the Pantheon; they call it the Rotonda, and 
that is all they know about it ; and others who 
live within hail of the Colosseum scarcely are 
aware of its existence.” 

She asked whether we should remain any time 
still in Rome, and spoke of the great heat which 
would set in after a few weeks. “In August,” 
she added, “the ground is so hot that an egg 
might be cooked upon it, and the dogs cry out 
as they run along the pavement—their poor little 
toes are so scorched.” 

Our conversation was carried on in French, 
which this lady spoke very well, and she compli- 
mented me on my pronunciation. “ But,” said 
she, “I meta countryman of yours at the English 
Embassy the other day who spoke French with 
such an accent that I thought, with my very 
small knowledge of his own language, I could 
have understood him better had he spoken that.” 

I answered that it is the great defect in our 
English public schools that boys are scarcely 
taught the living languages, whilst the dead 
languages form the chief portion of their 
instruction. 

When we came within sight of the Casino, 
our pleasant companion said, smilingly, ‘‘ Main- 
tenant, Mesdames, je vous salue,” and, calling 
her little black terriers, she bowed most politely, 
and turned to retrace her steps. We fancied we 
saw her later driving back in a carriage along 
the Corso. 

We have not succeeded in seeing the Colosseum 
by moonlight, which I am sorry for: it must be 
so beautiful. Just now a garden of pomegranates, 
on a slope overlooking it, is in full bloom—a 
sight to see. A blush of crimson-red all over 
it glints in the sunshine, and its blossoms look 
like jewels. 

JUNE 3RD.—No audience papers had arrived 
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for us by ten o’clock this morning, and we started 
for San Pietro-in-Vincoli to hear the grand 
Jubilee Mass, which was to be sung by the choir 
of the Sistine Chapel ; Mrs. M quite down- 
hearted at having to give up all hope of seeing 
the Pope on his Jubilee Day, and getting his 
apostolical blessing. 

The church was lighted up as on Thursday, 
and was crammed to overflowing. We stayed to 
hear the special prayer for the Pope chanted—and 
very beautiful and solemn it was. We left after 
it, for the heat was unbearable. Had we gone 
home direct, we might, perhaps, have met 
Father C.—from whom we once had some Italian 
lessons—on his way to us with tickets for an 
audience, which he had obtained at the last 
moment from his cousin, the Archbishop of 
Urbino. Not, however, being able to divine 
this, and wishing to gratify Mrs. M ’s wish, 
if possible, I suggested that we should call on 
Signorina B., whose father formerly was so much 
about the Vatican, and see whether she might 
know anyone who could get us in without tickets. 
She at once entered into the plan most kindly, 
and, putting on the necessary black dress and 
veil, offered to accompany us and see what could 
be done. She said she knew many of the 
Garda Nobile, and if she could come across one 
of these she thought it not impossible that we 
might get in. 








We drove off, hoping for the best. The’ 


greatest difficulty was to pass the first public 
entrance without tickets. However, she was 
able to use names which admitted us within the 
doors, and after that she soon caught sight of 
a decorated gentleman—his breast covered with 
gold chains and cross keys—whom she knew, and 
heat once accompanied us most politely to the door 
of the Sala Ducale—to-day’s audience chamber 
—and in another minute we were inside it! 

“You are to be present at the jubilee audience, 
after all, you see,” I whispered to Mrs. M 3 

She looked so pleased and happy. 

But what a crowd was this that we were in! 
A dense mass of heads, and people standing 
everywhere. Should we be able to see or hear 
the “holy Father ” now that we were there ? 

This day had been reserved specially for the 
reception of the Italians and Italian pilgrims. 
All others were excluded. But this we had only 
heard at the last moment, and it was our last day 
in Rome. I suppose we were certainly the only 
English present, and Signorina B. had begged 
us at the outset not to speak so as to betray our 
nationality. However, this did not signify after 
the outer entrance was passed. 

I do not know when I have been so hot 
as when in this crowd at the Vatican. We got 
half-way up the hall, and there we remained. 
The Pope came in at the upper end. There was 
a moment’s hush of the loud murmur of the 





numbers assembled, followed by a_ ringing 
“ Vivat!” as he took his seat upon the throne. 
We thought it such a pity that things were not 
managed as at our Queen’s drawing-rooms ; for 
if the people assembled had been permitted to enter 
at one door, file past the throne, kiss the Pope’s 
hand, and leave by the other, all could have seen 
him without confusion or crowding. Why, at 
least, the audience was not held in the great hall 
of the Consistory in St. Peter’s, where all the other 
pilgrim audiences have been held, I cannot imagine. 
The clearness and distinctness of his Holiness’s 
voice was remarkable. The deputation who 
presented the address and obolo, or offering, 
might as well not have spoken, so far as we were 
concerned ; but every word of the Pope’s could 
be heard throughout the length and breadth of 
the fine Ducal Hall. He spoke with emotion, 
expressed his thanks for the presentation and for 
the marks of affection towards himself, and said 
that as a dying father might give his blessing to 
his children, so he gave his benediction to those 
assembled before him ; for he was an old man, 
and might not see their faces again. 

Loud vivats followed the concluding words 
of the address : “ Vivat il Papa! Vivat Pio Nono! 
Vivat il Nostro Papa, Pio Nono!” Some were 
in tears, and all evidently in earnest. 

Plenary indulgence was then pronounced for 
all who had fulfilled and acted up to their 
religious duties and fasts, and, amidst renewed 
vivats, the Pope left the hall. The audience was 
over. A few of his bodyguard, in their quaint, 
bright, Michael Angelo costume, stood near his 
throne ; a few dignitaries and attendants clus- 
tered about his person : further than that there 
was no display or ceremony. On the stairs we 
met Father C., who was full of disappointment 
at having missed us with his perméssos. Had 
we had them we should have been admitted to 
the small preliminary audience of magnates, 
going in under the auspices of the Archbishop of 
Urbino. That would have been very interesting, 
but still the pilgrim audience was such as one 
will scarcely see again, and the occasion of it 
unique. Father C. wanted to present us to the 
Archbishop, but amid the scarlet and purple and 
golden-chained dignitaries who passed us he was 
not to be found. He had probably already left. 
We left too, tired and hot, but very glad indeed 
to have accomplished our purpose. We drove 
Signorina B. home, and then came home our- 
selves. 

The town was gay with flags and preparations 
for an illumination ; not, indeed, for the Pope’s 
Jubilee, but on account of a Government. festa, 
which, curiously enough, also fell upon to-day— 
the Commemoration of the Publication and Accep- 
tance of the New Statute in 1848. A stream of 
200 carriages of ministers and others went in 
state to pay their homage to the King. Vivats 
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resounded in the square of the Quirinal, but they 
were mixed, I believe, with cries of “ Live the 
Republic!” <A review of all the troops was 
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about the vast church in groups. The effect in 
the semi-darkness was very picturesque, and the 
red draperies on the columns enhanced the beauty 
of the fine interior. On our way home we made 
a détowr, and drank of the Fountain of Trevi 
to ensure another visit to the City of the Seven 
Hills. We had spent a very happy time here, 
and were half loth to leave. To-morrow night 
we go on to Assisis. 





for also held, but of all this we saw nothing. We 

ater went in the evening for a last visit to St. Peter’s. 

pe’s The benediction was just over. It had been 

een given from the altar beneath St. Peter’s choir, at 
at the extreme end of the nave; the lights were 

hall still burning, and many people still kneeling 
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of ed 
i ) HE future of “our girls” is an 
aid ) important and a many - sided 
; to & social problem. In its widest 
ose * scope it claims the patient 
an, “4 interest of every philanthropist; 


and in its most matter-of-fact presen- 
rds tation, it compels attentive study in 
1! 2 thousands of our English households. 
‘ H Ladies and gentlemen with a taste for 
statistics, and leisure to compile them, 
regularly enlighten us on the inconvenient 
eir and growing disproportion of the sexes. Dis- 
od ) heartened, match-making mammas report that 
eligible young men inclined to matrimony are 





yas | - 

t few and far between. 

an What is to be done? Here, in a single 
1is at 1s to be done: ere, In a single 
.. representative home, are Clementina, so fair of 
re : face, and superb of figure, versed in all the 
we mysteries of lawn-tennis, and a model partner 
ni in the waltz ; Lois, first in many a class-list, 


id and the pride of Girton ; Mildred, with a style 
) of beauty exactly suited to the esthetic tastes 


she affects ; and Bertha, whose very soul seems 
of music, who can spare only the fag-ends of her 
me ) time for any other art. Living in a pleasant 
~ suburban Villa, surrounded with varied and con- 
it genial society ; taken hither and thither,—to 
“ concert, exhibition, soiree—it is all in vain. 


d The girls, it is well understood, can have, for 
family reasons, but small dowries; and so not 


r one of them is engaged. They are more or 
d less favourites everywhere, and no doubt have 
" their dreams of love, as other maidens. But 
i no sweet fulfilment comes. 

It shows the prevalence of a most terrible 
. : mercenary spirit amongst the male youth of 
i. 5 the age—mournfully declare mother and aunts. 
) d And to some extent the charge may be true. 
s q Mammon is probably as great and as honoured 
a 4 an idol as ever he was. But the explanation 1s 
f hardly sufficient. Now and then a bachelor is 
. ; found, whom all his acquaintances admit to 


have a soul above mere money-grubbing. Yet 








he is as cautious as the rest. The cause must 
lie deeper. 

The careful analysis of many critics, the 
shrewd insight of many close observers, attri- 
bute it to the distrust which is so widely felt of 
the housekeeping abilities, and the practical 
domestic training of the modern English 
maiden. Marriage must always be a very 
momentous experiment; but under present con- 
ditions it is frequently entered upon by one at 
least of the parties to the contract in complete 
darkness. The husband has to discover after- 
wards how much or how little fitted the wife is 
to take the responsible position of house- 
manager; for often disillusion follows close on 
the honeymoon, and a miserable experience of 
domestic blunders and failures begins with the 
first day of home life. 

David Copperfield’s charming child - wife, 
Dora, could scarcely know less of household 
duties and expenditure, than do the wives of 
some of our disappointed young merchants 
and clerks. 

And the conviction that this is so—that in 
marrying, certain of their friends have com- 
mitted a fatal error—keeps scores of clever, 
wide-awake young men from putting that old, 
old question which is ever so subtly sweet to a 
girl’s ear. 

If matrons really desire to marry off their 
daughters happily, as well as in a worldly point 
of view successfully, they must commence in 
early years to bestow upon them that systematic 
and thorough training in the daily duties and 
the manifold requirements of a family which 
can alone fit them for the woman’s share of the 
stern battle of life. ‘The accomplishments,” 
of which so much is written and said, are 
first-rate things in their place, but have 
astonishingly little influence in making the 
wheels of the domestic machine run smoothly. 
Certainly, against culture no word is to be 
spoken in these pages. But culture is a wide 
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term, and may include more than some readers 
fancy. 

Across the wide Atlantic the position which 
domestic economy ought to hold in even the 
loftiest scheme of feminine education is well 
recognised. At the leading colleges for women, 
the whole household labour of each institution 
is done by the hands of its inmates. The 
“girl graduates with golden hair,” look to win 
commendation in this department equally as in 
others. Moreover, a certain interval daily is 
devoted to specific instruction in systematic 
housekeeping. The idea is admirable, and its 
results are highly successful. No wonder that 
American women have so world-wide a reputa- 
tion for helpfulness and real common sense. 

And our English girls themselves must be 
ready and anxious to learn. The wretched 
delusion that home work of the simpler sort is 
menial and quite unfitting fair, white hands, has 
much to answer for. It has led to the wilful 
abandonment of lessons that, later on, the 
dismayed and harassed young wife would give 
pounds to have mastered, and to be able to put 
into skilful practice. Alas, she finds that 
Opportunity, not grasped by the forelock, is 
bald behind ! 

Household toil is drudgery only when it is 
considered so. The spirit in which it is 
approached makes a veritable gulf of difference. 
Set about it cheerfully, with a disposition to 
laugh at temporary failures, and the commonest 
task grows beautiful and interesting. No 
matter how lowly the occupation, if duty calls 
to it, and if self-interest also points that way, 
it will be beneath nobody’s dignity. Shame 
really attaches only to being ashamed of fol- 
lowing it. We heard not long since an “o’er 
true,” if simple, story, that may show where some 
real perils rather than imaginary ones lie. 

A couple of young gentlemen called on a 
young lady friend at a somewhat unusual hour. 
The maiden was busy, practising for con- 
venience in a side parlour, 7rvoning,—a dread- 
fully unfashionable undertaking. She desired 
eagerly to retain and increase, at any rate, one 
caller’s good opinion ; and this, had she quietly 
explained and gone on with her task, she would 
have done. But an utterly false and unworthy 
sentiment seized her. She began to make 
unnecessary and flimsy excuses. She was not 
used to it. Time was heavy on her hands, and 
so this was a new resource. She wanted this 
particular article smoothed in a particular way, 
and so on. It may be that she misinterpreted 
the queer, dry smile that was gradually spread- 
ing over the faces of her visitors. She tripped 
spasmodically from heating apparatus to ironing- 
board, and from ironing - board to stove, and 
rested in the intervals in an easy-chair, “ quite 
worn out.” The damsel guessed it not, but her 


chances of making a favourable impression in 
one quarter had for ever flown. In shame, and 
not in honest toil was her defeat. The instance, 
we are certain, is not rare. 

The domestic training of girls can hardly 
commence too early. It should, so to speak, be 
“in the air,” in every household. We do not 
mean that a heavy yoke of servitude is to be 
imposed upon tender shoulders, or that the 
child should be prematurely introduced to 
Giant Care. On the contrary, let the innocent 
mirth and freedom of youth be shielded from 
all rough winds and made the most of. But a 
tendency towards usefulness, energy, the faculties 
of observation and imitation should be developed 
and fostered from the very beginning. The lesson 
of perseverance under difficulties is one that 
may conveniently and properly be given in very 
early years, and that once accepted will save an 
infinitude of after trouble. And the varying 
disposition of the little ones must be studied. 
Schemes of later training can then be formed, 
and properly modified. 

Toys may be made educational apparati of 
immense value without in the least detracting 
from their charms. Indeed, nothing pleases a 
little girl better than working away at an 
imaginary cooking, and turning out vast 
quantities of formidable (from a digestive point 
of view) pies and puddings and cakes. With 
a firm hand at the helm, what should hinder an 
amusing course of genuine instruction in this 
department,—play and earnest discreetly mixed? 
And so with washing, and the cleansing of dolls- 
houses, and the mending of miniature garments. 
All may be cunningly welded, without the least 
suspicion of the juveniles, into an educational 
process of infinite worth,—a “drawing out,” 
of the virtues of forethought, patience, thrift, 
industry. Those wet afternoons which are so 
dreary an infliction in the average nursery, and 
which tax so severely a mother’s or elder sister’s 
resources for diversion, may be made seasons 
of pleasant seed-sowing for a happy harvest. 
Even should the details of the directions given 
be quite forgotten (and this will rarely occur), 
the influence exercised will remain and mould 
the young lives for useful after-careers. It is 
decidedly worth trying, and so we offer the 
suggestion to all whom it may concern. 

The education of girls should also include 
instruction in the laws of health, both with 
reference to the individual and to the family. 
It is astonishing in these days of science 
primers and lectures on hygiene to consider 
how this is neglected in circles priding them- 
selves on their light and culture. Any plain, 
comprehensible teaching on sanitary matters is 
thought superfluous. It cannot vie for one 
instant with the claims of the piano and the 
fashionable ’ologies of the hour. Yet to the 
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prospective mother of a family, and mistress of 
@ household, few studies can be more truly 
important. Of course, certain rules of life 
which tend to the preservation of sound 
physical health, are enforced in the home, and 
pressed indirectly upon the attention of the 
children. But any elaboration of system, any 
wise explanation of why these daily duties are 
so arranged and commanded, is undreamed of. 
It is held that by and by the uneducated per- 
ceptions will awake. Often in a very sad and 
unexpected sense this comes to pass. Nature, 
ignorantly outraged, exacts the penalty, and 
instructs by the terrible chastisement of disease. 
A practical acquaintance with the principal 
laws of hygiene should be as universally a part 
of the domestic training of our girls as the 
art of gracefully presiding at “ high tea.” Let 
the extreme importance of complete house- 
drainage, of a pure and plentiful water supply, 
of thorough ventilation as distinct from 
draughts; of free sunshine, fresh air, and 
abundant exercise, be regularly taught. Show 
the evils, from a physiological standpoint, of 
the fashionable absurdities certain to be 
prevalent. Combat by appeals to reason and 
to knowledge any half - developed fancy for 
tight-lacing, and for extraordinary boot - heels. 
Teach the common-sense principles of personal 
and household cleanliness; of clothes and 
bedding airing ; of precautions against illness 
and accidents, and of the proper treatment of 
such misfortunes when they happen to occur, 
Do not imagine that in all this there is 
anything indelicate or unladylike. It is easy to 
conjure up the spectre of a morbid self-con- 
sciousness, and so fail in a very weighty and 
imperative duty. But for the sake of the 
future, and of the sacred part they may play 
in it, teach them the laws of domestic health. 
What may conveniently be termed the working 
economy of a house, should also be understood. 
Many girls reach the domain of matrimony, and 
even cross its irrevocable threshold, with lamen- 
tably hazy notions on the proper ordering and 
management of the building they propose to 
inhabit. The mechanism of gas and water 
supply is quite out of their province. Even the 
fittings of the kitchen are mysteries too deep for 
exploration. Matters must just be accepted as 
they are; and if disaster should result, why, 
the builder or the agent can be blamed, and 
even readily obtained to set all things in order. 
It is a blunder ; and one that frequently leads 
to much inconvenience and needless expense. 
Had a little sensible home-training been vouch- 
safed to the bewildered young wife in earlier 
years, she would reap the advantage and the 
honour of knowledge now. 
The causes and the cures for the simpler 
house annoyances should be taught girls while 
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under the parental roof. A thorough compre- 
hension of the work of taps and bells, cisterns 
and ovens, should be striven for. The time spent 
in imparting it will assuredly not be lost. There 
is a sense of comfort for the house-mistress in 
the mere assurance that there exists no terra 
incognita from end to end of her tiny kingdom ; 
and the husband rejoices with her, more than 
ever confident that he has found a treasure. 

The exact degree in which the daughters of a 
household share in the actual manual labour 
must, of course, be regulated by their number, 
and by the questions of position and necessity. 
But in every case, the girls should know how 
the daily duties ought to be performed, even if 
they themselves are excused. To this end it is 
well that each should be engaged in turn, first as 
assistant, and then as superintendent, in each 
separate department. A little extra trouble—and 
perhaps expense—in dealings with servants, will 
be likely as a consequence; but this will be 
abundantly repaid by results. 

The lack of some such determined scheme on 
the part of parents places thousands of young 
housewives at a disadvantage in managing their 
simplest affairs. Take the one instance of house 
cleaning as an example. How many newly- 
married ladies understand either its importance 
or the manner of setting about it? Over and 
over again, it is confidently left to a servant ; 
and Susan being as ignorant as her mistress— 
and moreover, a bit lazy,—just “ tidies up,” as 
she terms it, outside, and leaves little piles of 
unwholesome dust around corners and in crevices 
where the eye of a casual observer cannot follow. 
After the orthodox weekly “clean through,” 
with, perhaps, the employment of a charwoman, 
far too many houses, if closely examined, would 
irresistibly remind one of the warning against 
whited sepulchres : outwardly fair and bright, 
they are in reality full of impurity from base- 
ment to roof. The carpets are merely brushed 
lightly over, the furniture receives a few perfunc- 
tory whisks with a duster, the steel and brass is 
half polished, and, hey, presto / the habitation is 
clean, and in the conventional servant’s opinion, 
fit for a prince to dwell in. Would that it were! 
Go into the country, to some better-class farm- 
house, where the old-fashioned maxims of house- 
wifery are still instinct with life. Examine and 
compare. The difference will preach its own 
homily. Here is a spick-and-span neatness, if 
you please: and something far beyond it—a 
complete and immaculate cleanliness. 

In sober truth, house-purification is a most 
elaborate and intricate art, and can neither be 
studied nor carried into effect too thoroughly. 
Let our girls be taught this in practice as well as 
in theory, and many a fever and puzzling attack 
of diphtheria will be averted from the families of 
the future. 
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Besides, the domestic training in this section 
will include the proper care of furniture, and so 
exercise a direct and fortunate influence upon 
the problem of expenditure. Cautious and legi- 
timate treatment will make all the difference 
in the world to the wear and the staying qualities 
—to quote a sporting phrase—of household goods. 
Girls should have this patiently explained to 
them. They should be warned against mistakes 
and impressed with the advisability of earnest 
study. In hundreds of homes, the furniture 
which at the first setting-up of the establishment 
was new from the upholsterer’s, and brilliant 
accordingly, quickly grows dingy and evokes ex- 
pressions of disappointment. How should it be 
otherwise, when the housemaid is permitted to 
clean varnished goods with hot water and soda? 
Is it the cabinet-maker’s fault that the early 
splendour disappears never to return ? Certainly 
not ; and yet he is blamed, and he alone. We 
fancy that the particular blunder mentioned 
above by way of specimen, is more common than 
might be imagined. Proper home instruction 
would in every. case dispel the young wife’s 
ignorance and render it impossible. 

And there is no reason why girls should not 
be taught to recognise, by the application of a 
few simple rules, when a table, a chair, or a 
bureau is well made, and when the reverse. 
Tricks are said to exist in all trades, and certainly 
the upholsterer’s ig no exception. It would 
frequently save the loss of both money and 
temper, if a young matron were invariably in a 
position to examine for herself the wares sent in 
“to order.” This also is a suggestion for the 
wise. 

The field of food preparation is a wide one, and 
deserves much consideration. A chief test of 
any young lady’s domestic training will come in 
here. It is the quarter where the lover, trans- 
formed into the husband, is likely to prove most 
exacting—to have set up a high culinary ideal 
and to be dangerously disappointed by the wife’s 
shortcomings. Here, often, is the secret of home 
unhappiness. 


‘* The little rift within the lute, 
That by-and-by shall make the music mute.” 


Let us give our girls the most thorough and 
practical tuition which is possible, and impress 
upon them the necessity of taking due heed. 

isits to the kitchen should not be momentary ; 
or paid under conditions that inflict annoyance, 
without recompense—upon the cook, and raise 
questions of want of confidence. As suggested 
before, servants should well understand in what 
degree they are expected to become instructors 
and to what purpose. Payment should be gene- 
rously made for extra trouble and for specific 
information. 

Teach girls the science of food. The relative 





quantities of nutriment in all common articles 
may be pleasantly given in little lectures at the 
nursery table. The knowledge will be of the 
utmost value in after years. Go into the question 
of adulteration : show how widespread is the prac- 
tice and how injurious ; give explicit directions 
for detecting and avoiding it. How to keep food 
wholesome and savoury through its several stages 
is another highly important department, and a 
sadly neglected one. Many servants make per- 
quisites of partially spoiled goods, and hence are 
not particularly careful to keep down the supply. 
If the mistress has her eyes open and understands 
her duties, she will be able to check many un- 
necessary inroads upon the family purse. The 
economy of the store-room should thus be clearly 
emphasised to the young minds, before the time 
comes for exercising it. John Ruskin, knowing 
that no one of us liveth to him or herself, gives 
a further reason to girls for practising in the 
kitchen. He says :—‘ Can you cook plain meats 
and dishes economically and savourily ? If not, 
make it your business to learn, as you find oppor- 
tunity. When you can, advise and personally help 
any poor woman within your reach who will be 
glad of help in that matter, always avoiding imper- 
tinence or discourtesy of interference. Acquaint 
yourself with the poor, not as their patroness, 
but as their friend. If then you can modestly 
recommend a little more water in the pot, or 
half-an-hour’s more boiling, or a dainty bone 
they did not know of, you will have been useful 
indeed.” 

Ali our daughters may not be destined to 
marry, but, both for their own sakes and for 
the sake of others, all should be comprehensively 
taught the art of cooking. : 

The classes that are springing up for culinary 
instruction on the right hand and on the left are 
exceedingly useful, and may aid in reforming 
many abuses. But there is something better 
than mere attendance on a series of lectures, 
however able. It is that every English home 
blessed with girls should be, from first to last, 
a merry, and yet practical, cookery class within 
its own limits. Never mind if experiments are 
frequently failures—and occasionally annoying 
and costly failures,—perseverance will assuredly 
bring success and a rich future reward. . 

Girls ought to be carefully and _ patiently 
trained in thrift. If this were so, and confidence 
were felt, dozens of young men who now say 
that they cannot afford to marry, might change 
their minds. Under the most favourable con- 
ditions it is an extravagant age. 

Luxury has crept in everywhere, and our grand- 
parents of a century back would be astounded 
at the present unavoidable expenditure of very 
modest people. Prices have risen wholesale, and 
the prices of articles which must be purchased. 
Nevertheless, by determination, and the practice 
















































of economies small in themselves but large in 
total, much may be achieved. Young house- 
wives should comprehend how to stretch small 
incomes. 

Teach girls to avoid waste in such items as 
gas and coal. To despise not fragments ; to use 
and not abuse brushes, linen, knives and forks, 
crockery, plate :—a mixed list, but an incomplete 
and an important one. Instruct them that a 
heedful eye must at all times be given to the 
dealing out of what are more directly known as 
“household stores;” that grocery goods and 
contents of the larder are only to be made the 
the most of by a wise attention to every detail. 
Impress upon them, both by precept and 
example, that even a penny is not too small 
a sum to save; provided the economy can be 
effected in a sensible manner and without the 
provoking of discontent. 

Account-keeping is a branch of this subject by 
no means to be neglected. Every girl, before 
leaving the parental roof, ought to be familiar 
with figures ; to know how to post up a ledger, 
draw out a balance-sheet, check tradesmen’s bills, 
and generally manipulate a domestic budget. 
The knowledge will surely rescue her from much 
after worry. 
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The management of servants, important as the 

topic is, may in this place be dismissed in a 
single sentence. We have suggested that infor- 
mation about ordinary household operations 
should be obtained through the medium of 
better-class and trustworthy domestics. This 
will be a capital opportunity for the mother to 
fulfil her share of the instruction by establishing 
easy and cordial, yet, strictly proper relations 
between the parties, and by carrying her advice 
as far as may seem to be required along the same 
lines. 

Home dressmaking and home nursing are two 
other departments in which all girls ought to be 
more or less trained. They will thus obtain a 
readiness of resource under reverses of fortune 
and under all trials. They will be genuine help- 
meets to the men who may be fortunate enough 
to win their love and to marry them. 

In conclusion, woman’s greatest and grandest 
rights are those of a happy wife and mother; her 
legitimate sphere is home. Let no pains, no 
cost, be spared to train our girls not only in the 
so-called ‘“ accomplishments ” of life, but in the 
wise performance of those comparatively lowly 
duties which are the foundation of family trust, 
concord, and happiness. 


pPRING f LOWERS. 


“ Flowers have a soul in every leaf.”—MOoRE. 


E delight in flowers; from early 
infancy they have ministered 
to our happiness. Beautiful 
gems! how often have ye recalled 
us from the trammels of every- 

day life to revel among Nature's 
fairest beauties! We almost tremble 
With delight at finding that we are about 
to enter into such a sea of happiness as 
the contemplation of the unnumbered 
daughters of Flora affords us. For what a 
delightful study is the examination and culti- 
vation of flowers! what so much calculated to 
remind us of the goodness of God? Does not 
the beauty of their rich blossoms tell us that 
they were painted by no earthly hand ? 






‘Who can paint 
Like Nature’? Can imagination boast, 
Amid his gay creation, hues like these ? 
And can he mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lay them on so delicately fine, 
And blend them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows ?” 


Flowers are considered the sweetest of all 
Nature’s smiles. Who does not love—what 
heart so callous to all feeling, as not to yield to 
the brightening influences of the children of 
showers and sunny beams? And who, making 
the slightest claims to be considered a poet, has 
not tuned his muse to sing in praise of the God- 
enamelled flowers ? 

Who then would wish to be without them— 
to live without flowers ? Where would the poet 
fly for his images of beauty, were he to be 
deprived of them? Are they not the emblems 
of loveliness and innocence—the living types of 
all things pleasing and graceful? We compare 
young lips to the Rose, and the white brow to 
the pearly Lily; the winning eye gathers its 
glow from the Violet ; and the sweet voice of 
a young maid is like a breeze perfumed by the 
breath of the flowers—the incense of the garden. 
We hang delicate blossoms on the silken ringlets 
of the young bride, and strew her path with the 
fragrant bells when she leaves the church. We 
place them around the marble face of the dead 
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in the narrow coffin, and they are symbolic of 
our affections—pleasures remembered and hopes 
faded, wishes flown, and scenes cherished the 
more that they can never return. Still we look 
to the far-off spring in other valleys—to that 
eternal summer beyond the grave, where no rude 
blasts ever intrude, and where flowers once faded 
shall bloom again in starry fields of ever bright 
radiance. Sweet flowers! They come upon us 
in spring like the recollections of a dream which 
hovered above us in sleep, peopled with shadowy 
beauties and purple delights, fancy broidered. 
So many and so very pleasing are the associa- 
tions connected with our early spring flowers, 
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that even some which, but for these feelings, 
might be considered but homely specimens of 
Nature’s handiwork, stand high in our favour, 
and seem to possess something dearer than 
beauty to make us so prize them. 

Among the earliest of all flowers comes the 
pale and drooping Snowdrop. 


Mild offspriag of a dark and sullen sire, 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nurs’d in whirling storms, 

And cradled by the winds.” 


This flower, so simply elegant in itself, and so 
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welcome as the earliest harbinger of brighter 
days, springs up, as it were, heedless of all 
obstacles. Year after year do its bright tufts 
appear to cheer us in our wintry desolation. 


“Tt dwells alone in its forest cave, 
Where the moss lies round like an emerald wave; 
And the wintry insects sleep and dwell, 
Till awoke by the Snowdrop's silvery bell.” 


From its power of piercing through the snow, 
the Snowdrop is called by the French people 
Perce-neige. Mrs. Barbauld has the following 
beautiful notice of it:— 


“ Now the glad earth her frozen zone unbends, 
And o’er her bosom breathe the western winds; 
Already now the Snowdrop dares appear, 

The first pale blossom of the unripened year : 
As Flora’s breath, by some transforming power, 
Had changed an icicle into a flower ; 

Its name and hue the scentless plant retains, 
And winter lingers in its icy veins.” 


This beautiful flower may be said to be the 
emblem of consolation and the symbol of hope. 
When the heart of man has been saddened by 
the gloom of winter; when the north wind 
whistles, and the hoar frost clothes the verdure- 
despoiled trees; when the earth is covered with 
her carpet of snow; when not even the bold 
Crocus dares show its head; and when the more 
brilliant flowers are in their winter’s sleep,— 
then are the pearly flowers of the Snowdrop a 
symbol of hope, an emblem of consolation, an 
assurance of coming spring. 


“ T’ve oft admired the lonely flower, 
That ’mid the wintry snows, 
When other flowerets bloom no more, 
Its silvery bosom shows. 
‘“‘T’ve thought it represented hope, 
Which, with support replete, 
Pours in the bitterest earthly cup 
A more than earthly sweet. 
“ Yes, let affliction force the tear, 
The world our bosoms sting; 
Hope, like the Snowdrop, still shall cheer, 
And point to coming spring.”’ 


What can be the reason that we are all so 
fond of the little Snowdrop ? _ Is it for its white- 
ness or its delicacy ? No; other flowers are as 
white, as delicate, and more beautiful. It is 
because it comes alone, at a season when every- 
thing around us bears the aspect of gloom ; then 
do we hail the little shoot of pale green, and its 
snowy flowers, which come to smile upon us 
when we have no other flowers to admire. One 
poet, in addressing it, says— 


“ Though no warm or murmuring zephyr 
Fan thy leaves with balmy wing, 
Pleased we hail thee, spotless blossom, 
Herald of the infant spring.” 


The Snowdrop Galanthus is very generally 
thought to be a native of Britain; but we are 
told that it is likewise claimed as a native of 
Switzerland, Austria, and Silesia. It makes its 
appearance in February in our meadows and 
woods, and is fond of the grassy banks of our 
rivers. 

In former times, when the Roman Catholic 
faith was more prominent than it is now in this 
country, this little flower was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and used then to be called the 
“Fair Maid of February,” because of its usually 
blossoming early in that month. 

The flowers of poetry have been lavished upon 
this simple wintry favourite; and Shakespeare, 
Langhorne, Barbauld, Wordsworth, Tickell, 
L. E. L., Charlotte Smith, and many others, 
having sung in its praise. 

Next in order, after the Snowdrop, comes the 
Pale Primrose. Except, perhaps, the Daisy, no 
flower more touchingly recalls the days of our 
childhood. Who does not remember the time 
when he 


* Robb'd every Primrose root he met, 
And ofttimes took the root he set ; 
And joyful home each nosegay bore, 
And felt as he will feel no more ?” 


Various as are the varieties of the Primrose, 
perhaps there’ is none so dear to us as the 
common sulphur-coloured one, which is one of 
our native wild-flowers ; it being associated with 
the recollection of our spring rambles, and of 
the sunshiny days of our youth, when we went 
rollicking about from dingle to dell, and from 
hill-side to field, full of careless innocence. 

The Primrose is emblematical of early youth, 
and well may it be so; so bright, so delicate, it 
may be nipped in the very bloom of beauty. 
Shakespeare says:— 


“Pale Primroses 
That die, unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength.” 


Indeed, all the poets invest it with a mournful 
character. The poet Herrick gives us the 
following pensive, but delightful stanzas:— 


“ Ask me why I send you here 
This sweet infanta of the year? 
Ask me why I send to you 
This Primrose all bepearled with dew? 
I will whisper in your ears, 
The sweets of love are washed with tears, 
Ask me why this flower does show 
So yellow, green, and sickly too? 
Ask me why the stalk is weak 
And bending, yet it doth not break ? 
I will answer—there discover 
What fainting hopes are in a lover.” 


John Clare, the peasant poet, in speaking of 
the Primrose, says:— 
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‘ Welcome, pale Primrose! starting up between 

Dead matted leaves of ash and oak, that strew 

The every lawn, the wood, and shining through, 
Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green ; 
How much thy presence beautifies the ground ! 

How sweet thy modest, unaffected pride 

Glows on the sunny banks and wood’s warm side, 
And where thy fairy flowers in groups are found!" 


If we mght presume to differ from the high 
authorities who have already fixed the emblem 
of this flower, we would rather, from its retiring 
beauty and love of dingle and dell, have it made 
the representative of humility. 

The Primrose, Primula vulgaris, makes its 
appearance among us early in March. 

Come we now to that special favourite of the 
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poets—the Violet, in one respect the rival of the 
Rose. It is a common indigenous plant, grow- 
ing not only in most parts of Great Britain, 
but in every country throughout Europe. The 
Violet is an emblem of faithfulness:— 


“ Violet is for faithfulness, 
Which in me shall abide ; 
Hoping, likewise, that from your heart 
You will not let it slide.” 


Shakespeare makes frequent mention of this 
lovely favourite :— 
“ Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’sjeyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 
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And again :— 


“ They are gentle as zephyrs— 
As zephyrs blowing below the Violet.” 


We have another beautiful comparison in a 
scene in “ Twelfth Night ”:— 


“ That strain again ! it had a dying fall ; 
Oh, it. came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of Violets, 
Healing, and giving odour.” 


But, perhaps, the most delicious thing that 
has been said of the Violet is the simile of an 
Arabic poet, named Elu Abrumi, who compares 
blue eyes weeping to Violets bathed in dew. 
Sir Walter Scott wrote in praise of this sweet 
little flower. He says :— 


“ The Violet in her greenwood bower, 

Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle, 
May boast herself the fairest flower 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 


“Though fair her gems of azure hue, 
Beneath the dew-drop’s weight reclining, 
I’ve seen an eye of lovelier blue, 
More sweet through watery lustre shining. 


“The summer sun that dew shall dry 
Ere yet the day be past its morrow ; 
Nor longer in my false love’s eye 
Remained the tear of parting sorrow.” 


Beautiful floweret :— 
“ Still doth thy April presence bring 
Of April joys a dream, 
When life was in its sunny spring— 
A fair, unrippled stream.” 

The poetry, the romance, the scenery of any 
country, is embroidered with the Violet, from 
“Caledonia, stern and wild,” to the flowery fields 
of fair Arcadia; and the very same individual 
species is, or has always been, the object of 
homage, no matter in what country. The fable 
of this plant having sprung up to be food for 
the metamorphosed Io, is too poetical to be soon 
forgotten. 

Many fables account for the origin of the 
name of the Violet; and poets, both ancient and 
modern, from Homer down to Byron, have 
endeavoured to fix its origin. To one it has 
suggested the image of a secluded maiden; to 
another, as we have seen above, a beautiful eye 
dropping a tear. Perhaps the truest etymology 
is that which derives the name from the word 
via (wayside), from whence the wanderer is 
often greeted with its fragrance. 


J HE Mata-G EDERA BUNGALOW. 


A STORY FROM CEYLON. 


CHAPTER I. 


eC a 
<°T was a beautiful night ; there was 
no moon, but the stars shone 
brilliantly in thick clusters over 
F that part of the tropical world 
known as the Island of Ceylon. 
Standing in the midst of a luxuriant 
garden on the outskirts of Colombo 
—the chief town of the island—was a 
large bungalow, belonging to a wealthy 
native, Jusingayasuria Fonseeka, Esq., 
whose pedigree extended far away into the ages 
when our own little island of Britain was an 
unknown spot upon the western waters. 

This bungalow, on the night in question, was 
lit up by a blaze of light, which poured from its 
interior, through the many great open doors 
and windows, out upon the handsome marble 
colonnade running round three sides of the 





building. Within the house was a quadrangle 
open to the sky, and laid out as a garden ; where 
grew the most splendid of tree-ferns, and banks 
of hot-house flowers, as we should call them in 
England ; and where a sparkling fountain played 
with a cool murmur in a white marble reservoir 
of circular shape. The tesselated paths of the en- 
closure were bordered with low-growing flowers of 
sweetest scent; and here and there rocking-chairs 
were placed beneath bowers of green foliage and 
bright-hued fruits. The awning, which covered 
this cultivated quadrangle during the hot hours 
of the day, was now removed; and the soft 
starlight fell into it, to mingle with the yellower 
lustre of many lamps stationed at regular 
intervals all around. 

The daughter of the house, Miminna Fonseeka, 
sat alone in one corner, not upon a rocking-chair, 
as might have been supposed, but cross-legged 
upon the inlaid pavement, with her little brown 
ankles hidden away under white draperies of 
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very costly Indian silk—draperies worn in the 
Singhalese fashion, and embroidered with golden 
stars, which sparkled in the lamplight almost as 
brightly as the stars in the sky above, or as the 
coruscations of the gay fountain near. Her 
brown arms were moulded like those of some 
faultless statue ;. upon them bands of garnets 
and of rubies flashed forth ruddy gleams ; 
while on her exquisitely-shaped neck the same 
gems burned in rich profusion. Amid the 
tightly-fastened masses of her coal-black hair, 
ribbons of gold thread were run and knotted ; 
and her tiny ears were studded in several places 
with bright rubies. “But who shall describe the 
beauty of her large almond-shaped eyes shaded 
by long black lashes, or the pronounced curving 
of her red lips, or the faultless aquiline nose, 
which altogether, made up a face of the highest 
type of eastern beauty ! 

She was sitting quite alone ; and this seemed 
strange, as the festive arrangements in the 
whole building betokened some féte, surely, or 
grand occasion. If you thought so, you little 
knew the daily life of luxury and costly refine- 
ment the household of Jusingayasuria Fonseeka 
was accustomed to lead. From his cocoanut 
plantations, and native industries, and money 
transactions, this descendant of the ancient 
Singhalese nobility drew ample revenues ; and 
was enabled not only to keep up a_ beautiful 
home or two, but to make munificent contribu- 
tions to the Buddhist temples where he still 
worshipped according to the faith of his fathers. 
This display, then, of wealth and loveliness, 
was merely the habitual surrounding of the 
Singhalese girl. She was studying a book which 
lay open on her knee; reading sentence after 
sentence, half aloud, in a slow, rapt kind of way. 
Anyone listening might have discovered that she 
was conning over the parable of the “ wise man 
who built his house upon a rock,” and that her 
book was nothing less than an English New 
Testament. It had been given to her by a 
native catechist, so that she might study the 
English language by its help ; for Miminna had 
an insatiable craving after knowledge of all kinds, 
and an intelligence which could not be bounded 
by the narrow sphere of native life. She had 
grown to take an intense interest in the teachings 
of the Christians’ Saviour; and would ponder 
over what she read, and compare it with the 
teachings of Buddha. 

“Surely,” she thought to herself, as she turned 
to the fourteenth chapter of St. John—*“ In my 
Father’s house are many mansions,”—“ it means 
a life of joy and holiness beyond ; something 
better than the Nirwana of Buddha, which is 
everlasting extinction !” 

As she pondered, absently watching the 
fountain and the stars, firm footsteps, as from 
booted feet, echoed through the spacious rooms 





of the bungalow—rooms which were divided from 
one another only by pillars, and hanging curtains 
of gorgeous fabric ; so that it was difficult to tell 
where one ended and another began. The foot- 
steps caused her to look inquiringly in the 
direction from which they proceeded, so unusual 
a thing was it to hear the clatter of boots in 
that hushed place, where everyone went barefoot, 
after the native custom from time immemorial. 
A tall, sad-faced Englishman, past the prime 
of early manhood, yet not quite reaching the 
prosaic reality of middle-age, was crossing the 
floors of the house, beside a stout pompous man 
of colour, in the native “comboy,” and wearing 
the enormous head-comb of the Singhalese. 

“T think it isan immense sum to give, Mr. 
Fonseeka,” the Englishman was saying, good- 
humouredly, “my friend Mr. Mackenzie bought 
a whole estate the other day, and did not give 
much more than the sum you mention. And 
this is merely for a house and garden.” 

“ But what a house! and what a garden!” 
replied Mr. Fonseeka, complacently, in very good 
English, “That estate was a wilderness! You 
will not find half a dozen of such beautiful 
residences as this in the whole of Colombo. You 
can have study, and class rooms, schoolrooms, 
anything you like. I should not give it up but 
that I intend settling down altogether in Kandy, 
where, for family reasons, it will be more con- 
venient to make my settled home.” 

“T certainly do not require such beautiful 
mosaic pavements,” said the other, looking down 
on the stone patterns upon which they were 
treading. 

Here Miminna arose ; and, perceiving her, the 
stranger paused; while Mr. Fonseeka, with a 
smile of pride and deep affection, said, still in 
English,— 

“ Come here, my daughter; this is Mr. Anson— 
Robert Anson—whose books on India and Ceylon 
we have so much enjoyed reading lately.” 

The girl bent her head; and then, with a 
sudden expression of displeasure and fear, said, in 
rapid Singhalese,— 

“ Are you going to.sell our beautiful Colombo 
house to this Englishman, my father ?” 

“If he will buy it,” was the answer. 

“Oh ! why should we sell it!” she lamented, 
the tears coming into her magnificent eyes until 
they sparkled through the long drooping lashes 
like black diamonds—“ It will break my heart to 
lose it—the house where my happy childhood 
was spent! And to fall into the hands of one of 
the cruel haughty English, who have robbed us 
of our lands and rightful sovereigns, and would 
rob us of our ancient religion also, if they could !” 

“Stop !”” commanded the father ; “ you forget, 
Miminna, that our visitor undersiands Singhalese; 
I am shocked at this outburst from you—undis- 
ciplined girl! Pray, sir,”—he added, turning to 
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the half-amused, half-admiring listener,—“ accept 
my apologies on Miminna’s behalf ; she always 
was a spoilt child.” 

“She has the spirit of her princess ancestors 
in her,” answered the writer of books, gallantly; 
—‘“and what a pretty suggestive name is 
‘Miminna’! itis the name of the most beautiful 
little creature running wild in your forest that I 
ever beheld, the smallest species of deer the world 
has ever seen, I believe.” 

“Yes,” returned the native gentleman, stiffly, 
“the miminna-deer, though only the size of a 
very small dog, or a hare, is as perfect a copy in 
miniature of the graceful antelope, or gazelle, 
as yonder clear bright star overhead is of the 
sun.” 

“And are you so bitter a foe to the England 
Miss Fonseeka,” went on Robert Anson, “as 
your words would give one to believe? Ah! 
think of the prosperity to which they have raised 
your island ; and the wealth it overflows with at 
the present moment ; look at the coffee estates, 
the cinnamon, sugar, and cocoanut plantations 
flourishing everywhere; look at the railroads ! 
And recollect that the English have not so much 
succeeded to your possessions, as to those of the 
Portuguese, and Dutch, under whose rule not 
half so much order, and happiness, and justice 
reigned. Is it not true, Mr. Fonseeka ?” 

“ Entirely—entirely !”’ conciliated the astute 
Singhalese, rubbing his dusky forehead with a 
be-ringed, wrinkled hand, the colour of well-worn 
shoe-leather. 

But Miminna stood, drawn proudly up to her 
full height, which was tall for a woman of her 
race ; her fine eyes flashing fire through unshed 
tears ; and her breast heaving with a sense of 
bereavement and wrong. 

“That I care not!” she said, in pretty broken 
English, since her father had rebuked her when 
employing her own language. “ You Engliss— 
nor Portuguese—nor all—have right to take our 
land, and say, ‘J master ! that Singhalese he no 
one!’ If you read our ‘ Mahawanse’ and other 
Pali works, you shall see how great and grand 
our kings and princes were a thousand years ago. 
Now, white ladies say, ‘That brown girl nice 
ayah !’—yais—Miminna Fonseeka to call ‘ayah!’ 
Miminna hate you all!” 

“How could such a mistake have been made ! ” 
said Robert Anson, gravely, remarking to him- 
self the girl’s stately carriage of her head, and 
the disdainful gesture of her small hands. 

“T not know; but, at the temple three—four 
days ago, that is said, when I, and plenty Sing- 
halese girls pass out, returning, after taking 
flower offerings— 





“Miminna,” interposed her father, uneasily, 
“you are talking nonsense; when you are 
excited your English is difficult to understand. 
Mr. Anson will look at all these Ceylon flowers 


collected in this quadrangle, and not listen to 
you ;” and he led the way round the fountain. 

“You will come, too,” said the visitor, sur- 
prised at so much pride in the daughter of a 
native race he had always considered sunk in 
effeminate heathenism, and outside the pale of 
civilisation almost, notwithstanding its un- 
doubted descent from a prosperous nation of 
antiquity. “I shall take no interest if you do 
not, and shall feel too much like an intruder.” 

She was somewhat mollified at having to play 
hostess in the absence of her mother; and 
walked proudly by his side, in the wake of her 
father, the golden, ruby-studded anklets above 
her slender bare feet, jingling and tinkling at 
each movement in unison with those about her 
wrists. Passing by the spot where she was 
lately so absorbed in studying the English Bible, 
she was startled at seeing the stranger stoop 
and pick up the Holy Book, for she had left 
it on the ground. 

“Is this what you were reading ?” he asked, 
with much interest. ‘ Do you know about Christ, 
the Saviour of the world, and yet go to the 
temples of Buddha, and offer prayers and 
flowers to him, and to Vishnu and other painted 
images |” 

“T like to read and to hear about your God,” 
she replied, sinking her voice, “ but my father 
gets impatient if he notices it. He says I must 
be a good Buddhist; for Gotama Buddha was 
so good and pure that no man, before or since, 
has ever been like him.” 

“He may have been a good man, but he 
knew nothing of the great God who made the 
heaven and earth, and who inhabiteth eternity.” 

“ Are you Engliss missionary ?” questioned 
Miminna. 

‘Well, you may call me so if you like. I am 
certainly come to Ceylon to help in the work of 
extending Divine truth.” 

“ What is Divine truth?” she asked, quickly. 

“Do you see this beautiful plant with veins 
of shining gold on its leaves?” interposed Jusin- 
gayasuria Fonseeka, not pleased at the low tones 
of the conversation, which the splashing of the 
fountain prevented his clearly hearing. “ This 
is the ‘ Rajah-wana,’ from the forests, there is 
also a silver-veined variety; and you will see 
these are orchids. I take great pleasure in this 
inner garden, Mr. Anson.” 

“T see you do. I shall take care to keep this 
quadrangle in as good order when it is mine.” 

At which Miminna interposed pathetically, 
looking straight into the stranger’s thoughtful 
blue eyes,— 

“ These flowers—this bungalow—have ail 
been my playhouse; and I love this all, plenty 
more than my father can love. Why you, 


Engliss, come with plenty rupees, and covet 


this one Singhalee house !’ 
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“T will tell you, Miss Fonseeka. I want a 
convenient nice home to settle down in, to carry 
on a good work in, and from which I can study 
your interesting island at leisure, and send forth 
a big book about it, and about the various races 
of people naturalised upon it—Veddahs, Tamils, 
Moors, Malays, Portuguese, Dutch, English— 
do you follow me ?” 

“ Yais,” she assented, half impatiently, half 
doubtfully. 

“And,” he continued, “hearing that your 
father was offering this place for sale, I came at 
once to see if it would suit me; and I find it 
will.” 

“T not know he want to get rid of it,” she 
said, with subdued wrath. ‘“ But if you want 
for three months, six months, one year! you 
can have.” 

“You must not heed this simple, unbusiness- 
like girl,” interposed Jusingayasuria, becoming 
really annoyed. “She has a foolish attachment 
to the place, which is awkward when I and her 
mother find a house in Kandy more convenient. 
But as we have always spoilt her, there being 
no sons, and only this one child; I think you 
will understand, and pardon.” 

“Quite so,” rejoined the other, willing, how- 
ever, to amuse himself still further in ‘ drawing 
out’ this daughter of the people. “ Well, Miss 
Fonseeka, you kindly consent to my using the 
place for six months or a year; but I must tell 
you I want to settle down altogether in Colombo 
—to make it my home, in fact—from whence I 
can go excursions into the interior of the country, 
into the jungles and forests, as I have done into 
the forests and hills on the continent of India. 
I shall want it twenty—fifty years !” 

“To live all your life here!” she exclaimed, 
raising her big dark eyes in utter astonishment 
to his earnest face. ‘“ When all your people go 
away back to their own country when they 
have got pension! to their proper homes, and 
friends !” 

“T have no home, nor friends,” he replied, 
bitterly, “except those I make in my wander- 
ings; and most of my friends, so-called, are in 
Ceylon at the present time. Save for matters 
of business, connected with my literary work, 
I should not want to visit England again.” 

“No home, nor friends,” she repeated, won- 
deringly—“ poor man—poor Engliss!” and in 
a sudden impulse of her childlike heart she took 
his hand and caressed it, as she might have 
caressed one of her pet doves, or her mongoose. 
“ Still,” she continued, very gravely, “ Miminna 
Fonseeka not like the Engliss to usurp.” 

“Would you not like a beautiful large book 
about your country to go forth to the world, so 
that everyone reading it should say, ‘What a 
delightful country! and what earnest enlightened 
Christians all the natives are becoming,’ so that 


it may be again famous in history, as it was in 
the past?” 

“That is good!” she concurred, nodding her 
shapely ebon head, and thinking deeply. 

“And would you not do all in your power to 
aid the writer of such a work, and to enable 
him to hold classes, and receive a great many 
people for instruction ?” 

At the same moment Jusingayasuria Fonseeka 
came round the marble fountain, followed by 
two native men-servants; the one bearing a light 
table of wicker-work; and the other a tray, on 
which were luscious fruits—mangoes, melons, 
plantains, besides milk and cups of coffee, which 
he had hastily disappeared to order. 

“Excuse my leaving you a moment,” said 
he, “and now you will have coffee, or what ?” 

“Ah! the very thing I was longing for, Mr. 
Fonseeka; a cup of coffee is a delicious refresh- 
ment. Miss Miminna, let me hand you a cup.” 


CHAPTER II. 


JUSINGAYASURIA FONSEEKA’S daughter had a 
piano,—made especially for that tropical climate, 
and a European governess who came every day 
to give her lessons; for Fonseeka was anxious 
that his petted darling should not be behind the 
English and Burgher young ladies in the ac- 
quirements of the day. She played very prettily, 
using her small brown hands upon the white 
keyboard in quite a fascinating manner; and 
she sang in a clear treble voice, of which her 
mother (at this time absent in Kandy) was very 
proud. 

Two days after the conversation respecting 
the selling of the bungalow, at the hoar of the 
music lesson, the would-be purchaser called 
again; and, seeing the piano and its performer 
through the arches of the pillared rooms, made 
his way thither; then bowing to the governess, 
and holding the Singhalese maiden’s little dusky 
hand, he said to the latter,— 

“The bhoy tells me your father is gone to 
the Fort. I am going to wait in the front 
verandah until he returns; my doing so will 
not disturb the lesson, will it ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the governess, recognising him, 
for he was well-known in certain good Colombo 
circles; “ not at all.” 

“ And call for ice-water, or cigars, or any- 
thing you like,” said Miss Fonseeka, graciously, 
just as a grand English lady might have said it. 

“Miss Paulet,” she continued, when he was 
gone, “you know plenty about the Christian 
religion, because you Christian. What you 
mean by Divine truth? That gentleman say 
to me one evening he want to extend Divine 
truth.” 
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“He is a clergyman, my child; and likes to 
argue with the Buddhist priests. But you 
know you are forbidden to talk about these 
things with me. Now please begin this march 
again, and attend to what you are doing.” 

“T am not a child,” she replied, gravely ; “I 
am seventeen, Miss Paulet !” 

The clergyman, who had overheard (as every 
sound is most distinctly audible throughout such 
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and for once in his life he felt no irritation at 
the sound. Remembering how often he had 
regarded piano-playing as a domestic affliction, 
he marvelled at feeling no sensations of annoy- 
ance; the music seemed to harmonise with a 
ertain happy rest—a delicious ripple of sound 
brought pleasantly to his ears, just as the 
aromas from a thousand lovely blossoms in and 
about the bungalow made. themselves distin- 


BUNGALOW IN THE HILL COUNTRY. 


spacious reverberating bungalows) was amused, 
yet deeply interested. He went, and extended 
himself full length upon a rattan lounge in the 
colonnade, where he could watch the pretty, 
gay-plumaged birds, and the gigantic tropical 
butterflies flitting about amongst the garden 
flowers, and where he was quite shaded from the 
intense sunshine. He listened to the Singhalese 
girl’s careful manipulation of the piano notes ; 


guishable to his senses, as well as enchanting 
vistas of orange and palm trees, with glimpses 
of bright blue sky overhead. 

If he turned slightly, and looked another way, 
he had a charming view of the beautiful quad- 
‘angle occupying the centre of the building, 
which was flooded with a mellow light, for a 
tinted awning was suspended over it to exclude 
the sun’s burning glare; while the fountain in 
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the midst gave a sensation of welcome coolness, - 


with its crystal spray of falling waters. The 
place looked like a picture by Gustave Doré in 
the starlight and the lamplight, but in the 
wondrous brightness of a Ceylon day it seemed 
like a gorgeous dream. 

“ Have I found a home at last ?” he sighed, 
contentedly. ‘Yet here have we no abiding 
city.’ It is no wonder, however that pretty 
Miminna is so loath to give it up. They 
say it is her mother and herself, with more 
liberty of thought and of action than most 
Eastern women possess, who have thus created 
such a paradise of colour and refinement here. 
Poor little Miminna! It does seem hard that a 
stranger should ruthlessly step into all your pet 
scenes and sandtuaries !” 

“What you say?” demanded a sweet, low 
voice behind him. He had murmured these 
concluding words half audibly ; and now, looking 
up, he perceived the Singhalese girl coming 
round from the back of his lounge. 

The music lesson was evidently at an end, for 
she took possession of a handsome rocking-chair 
near, and said she was coming to entertain him 
while he waited for her father. He observed 
with some considerable curiosity that all her 
bangles and numerous ornaments of rubies and 
gold had been laid aside ; and her garments were 
of snowy Indian muslin, richly embroidered 
with silver thread. He thought of the old 
saying of the “ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit,” which seemed to exactly fit the native 
girl this afternoon. 

“ This is a beautiful house,” he commenced, “I 
am really sorry to gain so much where you will 
lose so much, Miss Fonseeka.” 

“T will talk to you in Singhalese,” she said 
quickly, avoiding English—‘“if you do not 
mind. It is easier for me; and [| think one 
language is as easy to you as another. Now do 
you mean that you have indeed bought my 
home ?” 

“Tt is nearly settled,” he answered; “the 
proctors are drawing up the transfer; and I shall 
have to write very hard and fast to mend the 
hole in my exchequer that this purchase is 
making.” 

“You see,” she returned eagerly, “you are 
not justified in fixing your wishes upon such a 
place! you confess your means are not equal 
to it!” 

“Qh, no; I did not wish you to take that 
observation so seriously. I have plenty of 
money—at least quite enough for a colonial life, 
such as is suited to my taste.” 

“Then there is no chance of your with- 
drawing ?” 

“T am afraid not, Miss Fonseeka ;” said he; 
“but listen to me. You must always look upon 
this as a place where you will be welcome, where 


you and your parents shall have rooms kept for 
you, so that whenever business or inclination 
brings you to Colombo, ‘The Mala-gedera’ (what 
a pretty name to give the bungalow—‘ the house 
of flowers !’) shall be yours for the time.” 

She shook her head, and seemed on the point 
of bursting into a storm of grief and tears, 
when he, moved by an unaccountable impulse, 
sprang from the lounge, and taking her slender 
brown hand in his, kissed it, as he said,— 

“Dear little Miminna! keep your home. 
Never go away from it. But give me permission 
to share it with you!” 

The tears of passionate anger stood checked 
in her grand eyes; while a grave astonishment 
shone in their depths. ‘“ What does the Mahat- 
maya (master) mean ?” she said, quietly. 

“That he could love you better than any one 
in the world, and that he wishes you were an 
English lady.” 

“‘Miminna is a Singhalese lady,” she returned, 
with shy dignity, rising as if to put an end to 
the interview. 

“And will marry a native gentleman ? 
went on Robert Anson, inquiringly. 

“Tam afraid so,” was the sad reply, “ but 
not a native of Ceylon ; my father thinks there 
is no Singhalese family in the island fit to unite 
with ours.” 

‘What is to be your fate then, little one ? 

The shadow of a great trouble came over her 
downcast, olive countenance. The scarlet lips 
quivered a little, and the long-fringed eyelids 
drooped despondently. “I will tell you all about 
it,” she said, in low tones. “ You are kind and 
good-natured, I think, although you cannot help 
me. I am almost sure there is some proposal 
for me through the priests of the temple at 
Kandy, from some rich dignitary in Burmah, an 
old man who has much power, and is a Buddhist 
of course. I have thought something of the 
kind once or twice, and now I am sure ; or why 
should my father want to sell our beautiful 
Mala-gedera, and never tell me of his 
intentions !” 

“And you do not want to belong to the 
Burmese magnate ?” 

“Oh, no!” uplifting her hands in horror ; “ I 
do not want to leave Ceylon, and go so far away 
from all my friends.” 

At this moment two elderly women in crimson 
“comboys,” and white muslin jacket bodices 
covered with white lace, with beads and charms 
round their dark brown necks, and golden pins 
in their hair, approached the verandah in which 
this confidential conversation was going on. 
Addressing their young mistress (for they were 
her two attendants) with great volubility, they 
reminded her that it was the hour she appointed 
to go to the temple, and they were ready to 
accompany her, As she moved gracefully away, 
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she bowed low to her newly-acquired English 
friend; and Jusingayasuria Fonseeka, driving 
up to the verandah steps in his pony carriage at 
the same time, Robert Anson hastened to meet 
him. After some talk about the transferring of 
the bungalow, with all its furniture, gardens, 
&c., the native gentleman said :— 

“You will excuse me, Mr. Anson, but I have 
to drive a little way out of town; perhaps you 
will sit beside me in the carriage, and we can 
converse as we go.” 

The sun was very powerful, although the 
afternoon was wearing on, and Robert Anson 
hesitated to brave its burning rays in the little 
open conveyance, until another announcement 
caused him to fall in with the arrangement 
immediately. 

“T am going to the temple just outside 
Colombo,” said Jusingayasuria, stepping back 
into the neat conveyance, from whence he had 
only just descended to greet the purchaser of his 
bungalow. 

“T have never seen that temple,” was the 
ready concurrence. “I should like to have a 
look round it.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Jusingayasuria obligingly. 
He was a man of authority amongst the priests. 
Miminna and her attendants were already on 
the road; but as the carriage passed them no 
further recognition was given or received beyond 
along smiling stare. Evidently the girl seldom 
or never drove in that little pony carriage. 
Turning down an off-road from the main way, 
the shade given by teak and jak-trees, palms and 
orange trees, was particularly refreshing; and 
Jusingayasuria pointed out blocks of stone, like 
big milestones, at short intervals each side of 
the road, in everyone of which was a triangular 
cavity for holding oil lamps on any great 
nocturnal Buddhist festival. The road went 
straight up to the sacred precincts, where the 
Banna-reading house, the Idol-house (or Wihara) 
and the priests’ house (or Pansala) stood in a 
group. Alighting from the carriage and giving 
it into the charge of the scantily-clothed black 
horsekeeper who rode in the little seat behind, 
they went first to the Banna-house, or hall 
where the Buddhist writings were read in the 
ears of the people. It was lofty and spacious 
and quite empty. At the upper end was an 
elevated inclosure, like a little room, carved into 
open woodwork, and ornamented with mythic 
figures. This was the pulpit. From the ceiling 
of the hall depended many glass lamps of various 
shapes, like huge inverted bells and lanterns. 
Large windows on each side looked out upon 
the terrace, which ran all round the building’; 
but there were no seats anywhere. 

As they stood on the terrace outside, Jusin- 
gayasuria excused himself, and hastened away 
to talk toa tall leather-faced priest in voluminous 


yellow silk robes, who was descending some steps 
from the courtyard of the Idol-house opposite. 
He carried a big tail-feather fan in his hand, and 
his head was so closely shaved as to give the 
idea of never having had hair growing upon it. 
They beckoned to Robert Anson to follow them 
up these steps. He soon stood beside them 
in the court-yard of the Idol-house, where also 
stood the great grey dome, or Dagoba of the 
temple, beneath which some of Buddha’s relics 
were supposed to be built in. Flower offerings 
were laid before it, of scarlet shoe-flower (Hybis- 
cus), sweet - smelling temple - flowers, enormous 
rose-hued water lilies, the pale shining maize- 
like blossom of the cocoa-nut palm, and many 
others ; whilst another yellow-clad, closely shorn 
priest was chanting in front of it, his face 
turned towards a row of old native men on 
knees and elbows in prayer. At this priest’s 
right hand was also a row of old women similarly 
crouched. In answer to short sentences of 
exhortation, the exclamation of “ Savhi!” arose 
from them. 

“They are now saying ‘Praise!’ ‘Praise 
explained Jusingayasuria, in a hushed voice. 
“They are all in expectation of reaching the 
state of Nirwana immediately after the close of 
their present existence upon earth.” 

Three women came and stood a little way off, 
and after a second glance at them Robert Anson 
recognised Miminna and her attendants. He 
went and stood beside them. 

“Are you also a candidate for Nirwana 
he asked the shy, embarrassed girl. 

“No, Mahatmaya, I am not good enough; 
perhaps I shall have to pass through many forms 
of animal life, before attaining that everlasting 
rest and peace,” she said, glancing tremulously 
about to see if her father or the priests were looking. 

“Nay!” said Robert, “ but you do not really 
believe that fearful superstition of a human soul 
being born again into the world in the form of 
a beetle or an alligator ? ” 

“T have been taught it,” she replied, evasively. 

“ But,” he continued, still in Singhalese, for 
she could not speak English fluently—* you told 
me the other day you liked to hear about the 
One true God, and about Christ, His Son, who 
came to be the Light of the World, and to 
teach all nations the way of salvation, and to 
make them certain of life éverlasting.” 

“ Yes,” she assented, “ I think Christ is more 
worthy of our love and imitation than Buddha. 
Buddha was only a hermit, who day and 
night thought and dreamed without moving. 
And he never knew about the Great God; he 
only worshipped virtue by itself.” 

“What are you saying?” muttered one of 
the attendant women, suspiciously. ‘See! go 
and cast down your offerings with the rest before 
the sacred Dagoba.” 
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She moved on between them; and as the 
devotees for Nirwana were arising from their 
lowly posture on the bare sandy earth, they 
crossed over the enclosure together, Robert 
Anson in their wake. Miminna paused before 
the Dagoba, when her father, joining the little 
group, inquired if Mr. Anson would not like to 
see the interior of the Wihara. Some younger 
priests had appeared, and offered to accompany 
him. Father and daughter also moved towards 
the idol-house ; and passing through the outer 
room, they were soon all looking into the inner, 


sitting in a cross-legged position, and standing 
erect. There were also images of the Hindoo 
deity Vishnu, and others. Buddhism having no 
god or goddess as primary feature of its faith, in 
its degenerating purity—or, rather, impurity— 
adopts from other religions, Gotama being only 
an exemplary earthly example. 

On the walls of the outer room—the gangway, 
so to speak, running round this inner idol-place, 
were depicted the different stages of Buddha’s ex- 
istence, not only in human, but in the lower states 
of being. Seven heavens were also graphically 
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where, like a great, placid, painted, wooden doll, 
the immense effigy of Gotama Buddha reclined, 
one arm being beneath the head, and the great 
eyes of sapphire (or painted glass, perhaps) being 
half-veiled by heavy lids, the scroll-work of his 
couch rising behind him. 

“ Everyone knows the sacred history of this 
most marvellous royal personage,” said one of 
the yellow-robed priests, in a whisper, “the 
incarnation of virtue! Let all the world com- 
memorate the holy acts of his life, and imitate 
him.” 

Other effigies of him were also placed about, 


illustrated; and the place of torment, with most 
ingenious tortures—the evil spirits resembling 
such caricatures as the imaginations of childhood 
produce in every nationality. By similar rough, 
crude, artistic attempts were portrayed various 
moral and religious lessons, reminding Robert 
Anson of the ancient Assyrian or Egyptian 
method of wall decoration. 

“You will scarcely find Divine truth here,” 
he said quietly to Miminna, as they walked to- 
gether for a few yards on leaving the place; 
“ you will find it only in the Word of God, my 
child. The idols of the heathen are but vain, 
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and the work of men’s hands, and ‘there is no 
other name under heaven by which men can be 
saved, but that of the Lord Jesus.’ ” 


CHAPTER III. 


Two Singhalese young men, dressed in every 
respect after the fashion of ordinary English 
gentlemen, save that they retained their national 
“comboy,” or straight white petticoat-looking 
garment falling from waist to ankles, came up 
the steps of the Mala-gedera verandah one morn- 
ing, a few days after the visit to the Buddhist 
temple. They were dark-complexioned, almost of 
a hue beyond dark brown, in truth, verging upon 
ebony, with straight black hair and brows, and 
keen, brilliantly flashing black eyes. They car- 
ried gold-headed canes, and the handkerchiefs 
peeping from their breast coat-pockets were 
scented with the best “ Jockey Club” to be 
bought at Maitland & Co.’s fashionable stores. 

“Do you see, Andreas!” exclaimed one to 
the other, below his breath, and stopping sud- 
denly in front of one of the great white pillars 
supporting the verandah roof. ‘“ Look! there 
she is, with that hateful Englishman who is 
going to buy this bungalow !” 

“1 see, Ooparis,” replied the other. ‘ Hush! 
let us watch them. Holy Gotama! but how the 
demon of jealousy sparkles in your eyes !” 

The first speaker broke into muttered native 
invectives, while Andreas retreated to the friendly 
shelter of another pillar, whence he could not be 
seen by those whom they were setting themselves 
towatch. Miminnaand Robert Anson werestand- 
ing in an off-room the other side of the entrance- 
hall, but at too great a distance from the new- 
comers for their murmured conversation to be 
heard. 

“Bah!” said the young Singhalese called 
“ Ooparis,” in his native language ; “I cannot 
stand this! Miminna should belong to me, but 
that her grand old father, in his cursed pride, 
does not consider me a good enough match. A 
rising young proctor like myself! I should 
like to know where he will get a better husband 
for her ? See how she looks up at the English 
yakko! Bah! I could stick a knife into his 
back !”” 

“Let us creep round by the Godowns to the 
window where they are standing: we shall hear 
what they are saying. It looks very like a love- 
meeting!” suggested Andreas, mischievously. 
“You and I have no chance, Ooparis, if she 
listens to him. There is one comfort, he would 
never marry her ; these English are so cunning 
and haughty !” 

“Marry her!” repeated Ooparis, between his 
closed teeth; ‘that he never shall, if I have 


to send him to that heaven of his first. The 
pretentious half-padré !” 

They both descended from the verandah into 
the garden, skirting the bungalow until nearly 
opposite the window indicated. 

“The Mahatmaya forgets,” Miminna was just 
saying, shyly, with a drooping head, “I am a 
Buddhist and a Singhalese, as are all my people. 
His nation is as different from mine as the night 
from the day.” 

“Yes, you are the night, little one, and I am 
the day ; and yet days and nights are blended 
one into another all the year round.” 

“The night vanishes before the day,” said 
she, fleeing away into the quadrangle. 

“* And the day follows, and overtakes her once 
more,” was the rejoinder, as he stood by her 
side at the fountain. ‘Is this thing impossible 
between us, Miminna? Do you not think you 
could love me and sympathise with me, and 
supply the home and the friends I am so sadly 
without in the world ?” 

“JT think I could; but it would be too 
wonderful, too unheard of! You would not 
like to be cut off from your own white people, 
Mahatmaya !” 

“T think it would make me extremely happy, 
Miminna; at any rate, if they chose to be 
narrow-minded, I have not one acquaintance 
whose loss I should seriously grieve over.” 

“T should not like to be cut off from my 
people ; they might forbid me to marry in’such 
a wild fashion,” she said, thoughtfully, yet look- 
ing up at him with shy confidence. 

“In that case,” he returned, “I must never 
see you again!” 

She was silent. It was so sudden, and new, 
and strange, and intoxicating. Here was he— 
great, clever, and rich — opening up to her 
a happy, useful life, such as had never before 
entered into her heart to realise. She only knew 
that vague aspirations after better things had 
often sprung up with persistent longing in her 
soul. 

“Speak, little one!” he urged. 

“What shall [ say ¢” she murmured. 

“ Say ” 

But the injunction was to remain incomplete. 
Jusingyasuria came up to them with his hands 
full of papers, and his manner most prosaically 
business-like. The two young Singhalese gen- 
tlemen were to be seen waiting at a table in 
the verandah. 

“The Proctor, Mr. Ooparis Goonatilike, and 
his clerk wait for our signatures; and if you 
are ready, Mr. Anson, I think the transfer may 
be concluded at once.” 

“ Oh, my father !” exclaimed Miminna, “ how 
sudden it all is!” 

“ Your daughter seems almost inconsolable, 
Mr. Fonseeka,” began the intending purchaser, 
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now determined to say what he meant outright. 
“Her antipathy to the transaction——” 

The father made a gesture of impatience, and 
expressed his displeasure emphatically. 

“Tf I could only persuade her, with your 
consent, never to leave her beautiful home,” 

rsisted Robert, “in short, to accept me as 

er husband, it would bestow upon me _ both 
happiness and assistance in my work, for I am 
a very lonely man, and intend to make my home 
amongst you.” 

The old man gazed at him in blank astonish- 
ment. He opened and shut the double eye-glass 
hanging from his neck by a narrow black ribbon, 
and finally, fixing it on his nose, looked round 
at his daughter. She was bending over the 
marble basin of the fountain, as if seeking 
courage in its crystal depth. 

He seemed to realise, as he looked at her, that 
she was not averse to this arrangement, so as- 
tounding and unforseen; and then he again 
glanced suspiciously at the propounder of the 
scheme, until, screwing up his keen black eyes 
with true native cunning, he said, in deliberately 
measured tones,— 

“We must stick to the money transaction, 
Mr. Anson. Do I understand that you are 
willing and ready to put down the sum men- 
tioned by me, as the purchase-money of my 
bungalow? I part with it for no other con- 
sideration.” 

“Quite ready, quite willing,” was the steady 
answer ; “and all the moresoif Miss Fonseeka’s 
hand is bestowed upon me in marriage, and I 
can thus present her with a property she attaches 
so much value to !” 

“Um, just so!” hesitated the bewildered 
Singhalese, trying to find his way out of a sea 
of doubts and apprehensions, which threatened 
to carry him away. “My daughter is not ina 
position—in fact, she is much honoured by any 
proposal of this kind; but there are strenuous 
objections on both sides. This is really a very 
serious and inconvenient turn affairs are taking !” 

“Why should we make it so?” interrupted 
the suitor, earnestly. ‘ Objections can be over- 
come. Concessions on my part could be very 
easily arranged, as I am bound by no prejudices 
or ties. I hold the widest, most liberal opinions, 
and regard myself not so much an exclusive 
Englishman as a cosmopolitan.” 

“Um, just so!” was the guarded response ; 
“but these mixed marriages, as a rule, Mr. 
Anson, are to be avoided; not but what there 
is already Spanish or Portuguese blood in our 
family through my wife. Miminna herself shows 
traces of it, she is not so dark as we are.” 

“There is only one serious difficulty,” con- 
tinued Robert Anson ; “and as your daughter is 
of the same mind as myself, I do not see why it 
should not be soon overcome. She is already a 
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Christian at heart, and would like to embrace 
Christianity openly.” 

“My daughter a Christian !” roared out the 
staunch Buddhist in a sudden fury, “she will 
never depart from the faith of her fathers, sir. 
Girl ! what have you been doing ?” 

Miminna burst into tears; ‘ Do not be so 
angry, father,” she pleaded; “I cannot help it, 
but for some time I have believed in the Great 
God of all the world as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. The false worship in the temples seems so 
vain and meaningless : why should we greet the 
rising of the moon with trumpets and acclama- 
tions, while we forget the God who created the 
moon and stars and everything?” 

“Misguided girl!” replied Jusingayasuria, 
harshly, “your soul is departing from the path 
of patient well-doing, the body of some vile 
night-bird, or jackal will be your portion in 
after-life. Lysa! Nana!” he shouted, naming 
her two attendants, who came running in all 
haste, having in truth been hidden witnesses the 
whole time, “what have you been doing to let 
my daughter fall into the path of evil ? Sleeping 
all your time away, wretched women ! ” 

They began a shrill and rapid vindication of 
themselves; during which the young native 
lawyer, Ooparis, threw his arms round the bowed 
figure of Miminna, and cast glances of the 
bitterest hatred at the cause of all the disturb- 
ance—the purchaser of the bungalow. 

“T cannot have these papers signed to-day,” 
said Jusingayasuria, turning from the garrulous 
old women, to face Robert Anson, who preserved 
a calm, yet dignified exterior, as he responded,— 

“TJ do not intend withdrawing from the trans- 
action, Mr. Fonseeka, whether you give me your 
daughter or not. Miminna! will you not come 
and stand by me, and give an unanswerable 
argument yourself ?” 

Breaking away from the wrathful young 
proctor, she fled to Robert’s side: ‘* Miminna will 
always take the Mahatmaya’s part,” she said, 
simply. 

The old man turned in despair to Ooparis, 
and his companion, Andreas. “I am sorry to 
dismiss you so abruptly,” he said sternly, “ but 
there are too many witnesses to this unfortunate 
scene. Miminna! go at once with Lysa and 
Nana. We must settle this matter another 
time, Mr. Anson.” 

Later in the day, when the golden splendour 
of sunset had quite faded from the sky, and 
Mala-gedera lay under an ominous quiet, Lysa 
and Nana sat crouched in a side verandah, 
talking subduedly. 

“The little one will do nothing but moan and 
cry,” said one, “we shall never get her to eat 
her curry and rice. She will not be long before 
she makes herself very ill, if she goes on like 
this !” 
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“The master says we are to take her to see 


this ‘ Devil-dance’ to-night, to amuse her,” 
chimed in the other: “ Let the priests at the 
temple know that! By Buddha’s tooth! they 
would not countenance such a thing. But what 
can we do? She must not brood.” 


“Will she go to the ‘ Devil-dance,’ think you, 
Nana? Hark! I hear the tom-tom drums 


A dark figure fled hastily away out into the 
road. 

“Mercy !” shrieked both the old women, in 
Singhalese, “ it may be an evil spirit ; let us go 
in from the verandah, to the light.” 

Entering with astonishing agility, considering 
they were no longer young, they espied their 
young mistress bending in an attitude of deep 








NATIVE 


already beginning in the distance. Is it a bad 


case, Nana ?” 

“Very bad; the poor man will die before 
morning. There will be a large gathering of 
people. Ah! I remember the days when the 
ceremony was much more frequent in times of 
sickness than it is now. In the jungle villages 
where I used to live—hark ! what is that rustling 
in the Sooriya bushes in the compound ?” 





TEMPLE. 


dejection over the fountain in the quadrangle. 
The flowers and gay surroundings had no charm 
for her this evening ; her long black hair trailed 
in ungraceful negligence almost to the hem of 
her simple white garment ; and no bangles or 
ornaments jingled and sparkled upon her 
shapely young limbs. 

“There is a grand sight to be seen at Ratna, 
the baker’s, on the way to the temple,” observed 
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Lysa, insinuatingly, crouching in her favourite 
Singhalese attittide at Miminna’s feet ; “ poor 
Ratna ! he is very ill.” 

The girl started up, “I am sorry for that,” 
she said regretfully, “I often buy Seeneeketti 
cakes of him.” 

“Would not you like to go with us and see 
what they are doing to cure him, my sweet 
muruthu-flower ? Your father said you might if 
you took an interest.” 

“ Are they having one of those noisy dances 7” 

“Yes, you can hear the drums.” 

‘““T may as well go as not. I have only seen 
one, and I do not mind what the priests say. 
Their religion is little better than this ancient 
form of superstition.” 

For Miminna knew this ceremonial was but 
a remnant of a much older religion which 
flourished in Ceylon before the coming of 
Buddhism to the island about half a century 
before the birth of Christ. 

So she bound up her hair, and put on common 
garments, and set out with Lysa and Nana, one 
of the household man-servants carrying a lighted 
torch in his brawny black hands behind them. 
They walked rapidly and silently through the 
Pettah, or native part of the town of Colombo ; 
and as they neared their destination found most 
of the boutiques (native shops) and houses 
deserted—a sure sign that the crowd round the 
Devil dancer would be a large one. 

Turning at last down a narrow lane, they 
stepped into the compound behind the unfor- 
tunate baker’s house, a modest dwelling of 
mud walls and kadjan (cocoa-nut leaf) roof ; 
and a strange weird scene greeted them. It 
was a most intensely dark night. Although 
only seven o'clock, the sun had set an hour 
since, the usual time in the tropics all the year 
round ; and no moon, nor stars, enlivened the 
murky blackness overhead. 

By the light of torches, and small burning bits 
of wood, Miminna and her attendants stepped 
through the closely-packed ring of dusky human 
beings sitting or crouching round the enclosure, 
and placed themselves on the edge of the open 
space where the pretended spirit charmer was 
performing some extraordinary gyrations to the 
deafening beatings of a couple of tom-tom 
drums. He was moving round the enclosure ; 
incessantly twirling, and skipping, and making 
complicated pacings ; and brandishing a flaring 
torch in each hand, it seemed little less than a 
miracle that he neither burned his own white 
garment, nor the persons of the spectators, with 
these spark-dropping torches. His body was 
enveloped in a long waist-cloth, falling in full 
folds at the front to below the knee, but without 
crease or wrinkle at the back. His head was 
ornamented with an enormous gilt paper crown 
of fantastic device ; but his black face, shoulders, 








and breast were bare. Many metal ornaments 
round his legs and ankles kept up a ceaseless 
jangling. The people watched him silently and 
breathlessly. 

“What are you doing here, Miss Fonseeka !” 
said a solemn voice in English, close behind her, 
which was nearly drowned in the distracting 
hubbub of the noisy drums. 

Miminna started, and looked round. Her tall 
sad-faced English friend was by her. Lysa and 
Nana were too deeply thrilled by superstitious 
awe, and too absorbed in staring at the dancer to 
be aware of Robert Anson’s propinquity. But 
close at hand was a dark, watchful face, scowling 
and evil ; whose angry eyes shot forth gleams of 
intense hatred, and shone with vindictive light 
as the torch glare now and then fell across them. 

“T came to see this curious ceremony,” said 
Miminna, half ashamed of herself : ‘ [ have only 
seen one once before.” 

“The police should not permit such gather- 
ings,” said Robert, decisively ; “I hear it lasts 
from sunset to sunrise, so that there is no sleep 
for anybody in the neighbourhood.” 

“ Yes,” returned the girl, speaking in his ear 
as he bent down to catch what she was saying, 
“they hope the yakkos (evil spirits) which are 
waiting to seize the dying man’s soul will be 
driven away by the noise. This dance is the 
last resource of the sick, when doctors and the 
priests have given up all hope of saving his life. 
Do you see the sorcerer is now going into that 
tiny white hut in the centre; he will bring out 
chicken, and other offerings, to cast down before 
the shrines, to propitiate the Evil One.” 

She indicated a temporary erection of lattice 
work in the centre of the sorcerer’s mystic circle, 
very fantastically constructed with tender white- 
green split stalks of young plantains in various 
devices ; and decorated with the drupes of the 
cocoa-nut flower, which resembled very delicate 
carvings in ivory, and other flowers. Within 
this fairy-like bower a sort of altar was raised, 
with a reredos at the back, all of the same white 
cross-work, where native oil-lamps burned in 
tiny arched recesses. At these the sorcerer 
lighted some explosive compound, throwing it by 
handfuls into the air, dancing all the while to 
the roll of the tom-toms, and eternal jingling of 
his many leg-ornaments. On either side of the 
bower was a sort of shrine of the same white 
lath-work, with pent-house toys, and little burn- 
ing oil lamps, and offerings of flowers. 

‘““Now he is saying incantations !” explained 
Miminna, laying her hand upon Robert’s arm as 
she stood beside him. 

A deep groan, and his sudden falling back- 
wards, caused her to utter a little shriek of 
alarm ; whilst there was an uprising, and stir, 
amongst the rows of spectators behind them ; 
and a scrambling away of some scantily-clothed 
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native man, who made his escape in the dark- 
ness and growing confusion. 

Robert, half kneeling upon the earth, groaned 
again. “TI have been stabbed in the back !” he 
said, faintly, and only Miminna, who was bend- 
ing over him, heard the words amid the bustle 
and noise surrounding them. 

“He has been stabbed! he is dying!” she 
shrieked in her native tongue. And the cry was 
taken up by those around ; until a crowd of 
persons hemmed them in, and broke up the 
sorcerer’s dancing circle. The tom-tom beaters 
were jostled from their positions, and ceased 
their distracting din. 

“An Englishman has been killed!” was the 
exclamation that spread round the enclosure 
like wild-fire. ‘We shall have the police down 
on us!” 

“See!” shouted another, “here are more 
Europeans coming! Let us go away. We shall 
all be accused !” 

“No, let us find out if it is really a case of 
stabbing, and who the victim is!” suggested 
another, with less of the native cowardice than 
usual. 

“To not crush so!” entreated Miminna, of the 
frightened, but inquisitive onlookers. ‘Are you 
much hurt, poor Mahatmaya ? Oh! I would give 
my life to save you from dying. You must not 
die. Miminna would die, too!” 

“Come away !” urged Lysa and Nana, wring- 
ing their old, leathery hands in dismay. ‘“ You 
must not talk so.” 

But she turned to them in agonised resolution, 
her eyes ablaze with horror in the lurid light of 
the torches which people were bringing from 
the neighbouring huts. ‘“ Be silent,’ she com- 
manded ; ‘go and get four men to bring a door. 
[ will have the Mahatmaya taken to the Mala- 
vedera. Do you hear?” she continued, raising 
her clear, young voice. “I am Jusingayasuria 
Fonseeka’s daughter. [ want four men to carry 
this wounded gentleman to the Mala-gedera.” 

“She is the rich Fonseeka’s daughter,” said 
the bystanders; and there were not wanting 
willing hands to unhinge a door from a house 
near, and to lay the bleeding form of Robert 
Anson upon it. And, with a little crowd of the 


” 


bolder natives following, Miminna and her ser- 
vants led the way through the dark deserted 
Pettah ; and, before long, the almost unconscious 
sufferer lay in one of the rooms of Fonseeka’s 
bungalow, with a hastily summoned doctor in 
attendance. 

“A cowardly attempt at assassination !” said 
the surgeon, after having examined the wound. 
“Our friend will have had a narrow escape from 
death: Has nobody any idea who committed 
the outrage ?” 

There was a dead silence, not one of the ser- 
vants around knew anything about it; and all 
were afraid of seeming to be implicated. 

“The matter will, of course, come before the 
magistrates,” said the surgeon ; “meanwhile, my 
patient must, on no account, be moved.” 
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Two or three months later, Colombo was 
electrified by the well-authenticated announce- 
ment that Mr. Robert Anson, the theologian, 
author, and traveller, was about to be married, 
immediately, to the daughter of the wealthy 
Jusingayasuria Fonseeka, who had been baptised 
and confirmed in the Christian faith, by the 
Bishop; and Colombo was up in arms. 

“A native girl, you know!” said European 
society: “Could anything be more shocking! 
It is a disgrace to the colony !” 

And yet, in after years, when Miminna had 
become a powerful medium in extending the 
light of the Gospel amongst her country people, 
and literary circles found what congenial society 
was to be met with in the hospitable Mala-gedera 
Halls, it was not considered such a disgraceful 
thing after all. 

For a long time the attempted assassination 
could not be cleared up, until the young Sing- 
halese proctor, Ooparis Goonatilike, having met 
with a fatal accident at the “Jymkama,” or 
Kandy horse-racing, confessed, in the agonies of 
remorse, that he had stabbed the Englishman 
out of jealousy ; and had made his escape in the 
confusion, baffling recognition by being almost 
as devoid of clothing as a working coolie. 


GRAHAM S. CAMPBELL. 
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PAGES FOR Youns PEOPLE. ; 
VERSIONS OF CLASSICAL STORIES. 


By SARson. 
IIIl.—How Io was TuRNED Into A HEIFER. 
PART f. 


HAT would my dear young readers do 

If all at once—Moo, moo, moo, moo ! 
Was the only sound their lips could frame, 
And no one called them by their name 
Because for John or Jane was seen 

A heifer, where a child had been ¢ 

And even the garden pond did show 

Two horns above a forehead low ; 

While in the trouble and amaze 

They could not even a hand upraise ; 

For this (and who would like such fun 7) 

The hands to ground as hoofs had run. 

Then do not laugh while I relate 

The miseries of poor Io’s fate : 

But let a tear as bright as dew 

Show the kind heart that throbs in you, 

To hear her pitifuli—Moo, moo ! 


Amidst the groves of Thessaly 

She grew, a lady of the lea, 

And “ beautiful exceedingly ” 

As her of whom we sing might be : 
For the bright vale of Tempe nursed 
The loveliness the gods accursed. 
Through the fair valley rushed a river, 
Whose music, rolling on for ever, 
Told but of Pindus, and how flowed 
Its fountain from his dark abode ; 
And how the chiming, boundless sea, 
Should tune its drops to melody, 
When in its depths they were set free, ; 
As all things lost to self must be. 

But sometimes Peneus caused the mist 

To hang o’er trees the breeze had kissed ; 
And deadly fogs and damps would creep 
Where alders sigh and willows weep ; 

To make the traveller lose his Way, 

And chill the careless child at play, 

Until pale Death with unseen art 

Planted his arrow in his heart : 

On rolled the stream with deafening sound, 
As if the fiends laughed underground. 





Peneus, *mid his rocky caves, 

Issued to rivers, as his slaves, 

Decrees, that meant or good or ill, 
According to his sovereign will. 

Each waited on him in his turn ; 
Bringing to court a brimming urn, 
Wreath’d with the flowers on his banks, 
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To cense the homage due, and thanks. 
But after Daphne’s fate they feared 
The maiden was so much endeared, 
They scarcely might congratulate 

Her father on her altered state ; 

Lest e’en the laurel did not shrine, 

To his delight, that form divine. 

Yet, were he proud to think the tree, 
That prisoned her, should honoured be ; 
And make the bard’s and warrior’s meed ; 
Condolence were misplaced, indeed. 
They knew so little what to say ; 

They fain from court had kept away. 
At last came Sperchzeus, laurel-crowned ; 
Apideeus, bent with age to ground ; 
Eripeeus, rough ; Amphrysos, tame ; 
And others I don’t know by name : 

Till lagging Eas slowly came ; 

And many a little babbling brook, 

Ran after them with laughing look— 
And tiny urn that would run dry, 

In summer, when the sun was high. 
But there was one in all that train, 
Peneus waited for in vain: 
Conspicuous by his absence, he, 

And weeping long and bitterly : 

From out his cave, one note of woe, 
Rang Io, oh! Io! Io! 


Where was sweet lo ? Where was she ? 
The echoes asked it, plaintively : 

Her mother wept and wailed to know, 
What had become of sweet Io. 

But when the sun paled on his track, 
Night did not bring the wanderer back. 


Now, I must tell you that her story, 
Has not redounded to Jove’s glory ; 
For had he not been at his pranks, 
lo had never from the banks, 

Of Inachus or Pindus strayed, 

To be hard driven through the shade, 
And ery, Moo, moo! because her words 
Had taken flight like uncag’d birds. 


Beside her father’s brook she strolled, 

A maiden not: too coy, nor bold; 

When Jove beheld her, and thought good 
To follow her in teasing mood. 

He could say flattering things to girls, 
Praise their dark eyes and flowing curls ; 
Provoke them to responses witty, 

And teach them many a sparkling ditty : 
While little did they think "twas Jove, 
Who figured like a youth in love. 

Oh! had they known the awful Thunderer, 
Must have been proved an awful blunderer. 
They would have run as fast to escape, 

His godship, in a human shape, 

As Daphne ran to shun Apollo, 

Screaming to hear him swiftly follow. 
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To was modest ; so when Jove 

Offered to lead her through the grove ; 
Because it was a stranger spoke, 

Her maidenly reserve awoke. 

O’er Lerna’s fields she swiftly sped, 
Nor deigned to turn her pretty head : 
Jove caught her in a blinding mist, 
And ‘neath its veil her face he kiss’d ; 
And then to soothe her great alarm, 
Promised to keep her safe from harm. 
The maiden thought that once at home, 
She ne’er would unprotected roam. 
But in this fog what could she do 

But listen, if he chose to woo, 
Whether his words were false or true ? 
Jove did not haste to clear the mist, 
As ‘neath its veil her face he kiss’d. 


Now Juno, Queen of Heaven, looks through 
The crystal sky, to see the dew 

Make shining ladders in the sun, 

Down which the little gods may run. 

“Dear me!” she says, “ who made that blot 
On Arcadie, the fairest spot 

That ever I look down upon ; 

Bright as an emerald in the sun; 

With rivers, that like silver threads, 

Lie gleaming in their gravelly beds — 


“Rain we must have and wind,—but fog ! 
Let it arise o’er marsh or bog, 

I'll not have fair Arcadia lost 

In fog and mist, at any cost. 

I'd speak to Jove, but that I hear 

He has been absent long : I fear 

He’s gone on pilgrimage again, 

To linger ’mid the haunts of men.” 


Her eyes contracted, as the thought 

A darker, more perplexed one brought : 
For Juno’s jealousy was rife 

With subjects for conjugal strife, 

And now she really burned to be 
Behind that mist in Arcadie. 

She made towards it, as a star 

Drops ‘neath the far horizon’s bar ; 
The clouds, the mists, before her flew, 
The birds shook from their wings-the dew. 
Jove saw her coming in dismay; 

He wished that he were far away ; 

For if she saw his lady friend, 

He knew what trouble would portend. 
See her! she must not see her! So 
He to a heifer changed Io. 

In vain the maid revolted—Moo 

Was all that’ she could say or do. 

Big tears stood in her large, soft eyes, 
Full of a sad and dumb surprise. 

Her heart swelled in her soft, white hide, 
Till nigh to breaking; but her pride 
Could not release her from the form 
Giv’n to avert the threatened storm. 
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She lowered her head and felt her horns 
Catch ’mid the trees and brushwood thorns ; 
“Oh! Moo, moo, moo! Would no one make 
Jove break the spell for pity’s sake ?” 

Fain had Jove broke it then and there, 
But—Juno present, did not dare. 

When she was well withdrawn, Io 

Should in her girlish beauty go 

Safe guarded to her father’s door, 

And he would ne’er molest her more. 

But Juno, with suspicious eyes, 

Looked on the heifer: ‘What a prize 

This lovely creature is!” she said ; 

“*So white her skin! so small her head ! 
Her eyes have all a woman’s light, 

They are so clear, so soft, so bright ! 

What do you mean with it to do ?” 


< I got it, dear,” said Jove, “for you.” 


“Who did you take it from ? or who 
Gave it in fealty to you ?” 


Jove paused in doubt and looked around— 
“Tt sprang,” he said, “ here from the ground; 
Indeed, ’twas very strange; but wonders 

Are seen in all the wise heart ponders.” 


"T'was hard to say if smile or sneer, 
Curled Juno’s lip, as she said, “ Dear, 

[ thank you kindly, and your gift 

Will bear myself to Argus swift. 

His hundred eyes shall keep in sight 
My snow-white heifer, day and night.” 


“Oh ! Moo, moo, moo !” cried Io, still 
Ready to swell with tears the rill. 


“ And what a fool I am !” thought Jove, 
“ To curse her with unmeaning love, 
And then to give her to my queen, 
Whose jealous eyes deceit have seen, 
And will take care I ne’er shall free 

The girl from her captivity. 

Beautiful Io, ’tis in vain, 

Thy beast-cry speaks thy human pain, 
Until in some propitious hour 

I may unseen assert my power, 

And give thy soul the garment back 

It wore, till she was on my track— 
Who knows not to forgive a wrong 

Till vengeance has been sure and long.” 


(To be continued. ) . 
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Mr, GREATHEART ABSENT. 


By CLERICUS. 


“And David said in his heart, I shall now perish one day by the hand of Saul: there is nothing better 
for me than that I should speedily escape into the land of the Philistines ; and Saul shall despair of me, 
to seek me any more in any coast of Israel: so shall I escap- out of his hand.’’—1 SAMUEL xxvii. 1. 


Sy 
Koes «) O Mr. Greatheart, Old Honest, and 
oe the young men went up to 

;  Doubting Castle to look for Giant 

<) Despair. When they came at the 

9) castle gate they knocked with an 
rh unusual noise. At that, the old giant 

“ comes to the gate, and Diffidence, 

(36) his wife, follows. Then said he, ‘Who 
dD: and what is this that is so hardy as to 
"molest Giant Despair?’ Mr. Greatheart 
replied, ‘It is I, Greatheart, one of the King’s 
conductors of pilgrims to the Celestial City. I 
demand of thee that thou open the gates for my 
entrance. Prepare thyself also to fight; for I 
am come to take away thy head and to demolish 
Doubting Castle.’ Then these men made up to 
him and beset him behind and before; also 
when Diffidence, the giantess, came to help him, 
old Mr. Honest cut her down at one blow. 
Then they fought for their lives, and Giant 
Despair was brought to the ground, but he was 
very loth to die. He struggled hard and had, 
as they say, as many lives as.a cat; but Great- 
heart was his death, for he left him not till he 
had severed his head from his body.” 

A daring task that for a white - headed old 
man like Old Honest, and four raw lads like 
Christiana’s sons to undertake. But, you see, 
they had Mr. Greatheart with them, and when 
that stout soldier joins in the battle every man 
becomes a thousand, and the stripling becomes 
a Samson with his locks unshorn. 

It is very clear that David and Greatheart had 
parted company when these words were spoken, 
or the noble and cheery-souled guide would have 
shamed him into silence before the words had 
cleared his lips. If Giant Despair had got hold 
of him just then he would have made short 
work of him, as we say ; and even the Giantess 
Diffidence herself would have been quite enough 
to bind this strong man and to spoil his goods. 
“T shall now perish one day by the hand of 
Saul.” 

Talk about the “ups and downs” of life— 
this man David surely had changes more sudden 
and extensive than falls to the common lot. 
This despondent coward is the same man that 
in his youth bearded the lion, tackled the bear, 
and dared Goliath to deadly fight. This is the 
man whose hands swept the strings of his harp 
on the very hill-tops of moral security, and sang 





the praises of his Eternal Refuge and Rock ! 
It was very much to his shame and discredit, 
Christian, just as our fitful and uncertain gusts 
of doubt and fear are very discreditable to us. 
One day you are on the top of Pisgah with all 
the land of Canaan stretched before you in the 
morning sun ; another day you are in the valley 
of shadows, and ghosts and goblins keep you in 
perpetual fear. One day you are building an 
altar at Bethel in gratitude for a peep into 
heaven, and another day you are plodding 
through a Bochim, nearly swamped by your own 
tears. Sometimes these depressions and des- 
pondencies arise from circumstances over which 
you seem to have no control—such as_ the state 
of your bodily health ; but most often they arise 
in consequence either of some wrong-doing on 
our part, some failure in duty, some neglect of 
privilege and almost always from some forgetful- 
ness of God. Let us look a little at the causes 
of David’s despondency, and see whether there 
are not some good lessons for ourselves. 

1. He regarded man as an independent power, 
and not as a secondary agent. “ The hand of 
Saul.” True, Saul was a king, but he was but 
a man, after all. God was his Maker and his 
Master, and could do to him and with him and 
by him whatsoever He chose :—¢o him, for he is 
as clay; with him, for he is as clay in the hands 
of the potter ; dy him, for when shapen after 
God’s own power he must be but a cup or a 
vessel to carry whatsoever contents, and to be 
lifted to whatsoever lips the Master Himself 
decrees. King as he was, God had appointed 
him, God could discrown him, and mean- 
while could wield his sceptre, however unwilling 
Saul might be, to work His own sovereign will. 
Pharaoh made but a poor hash of it when he 
set up in opposition to God’s authority, and the 
overwhelming flood soon showed how vain it is 
to strive against Him. Balaam felt how small 
he was, with all his prophetic gifts, when though 
he had Balak’s gold in his pocket, his hire for 
cursing the invading Israelites—as soon as his 
lips were opened, he found himself blessing them 
altogether. Blatant Sennacherib was very loud- 
mouthed as to what he had done to the kings of 
Rezeph and Sepharvaim ; but as soon as God 
“put a hook in his nose,” he and his hosts 
“melted like snow at a glance of the Lord.” 
Saul is doubtless head and shoulders taller than 
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anybody in the land, but David himself well 
knew what had come of a much bigger man 
than he when the God of Israel directed the 
slinger and the stone. 

You and I, reader, I daie say, have often been 
very sore fretted and disheartened by the secret 
malice, the open enmity, the fraudulent wrongs, 
the angry threats, of selfish or ill-disposed men. 
It is a good thing to remember that after all 
they are not masters, but like their master the 
devil, they have their limits, beyond which they 
cannot go. ‘Cease from man, whose breath is 
in his nostrils ;” cling firmly to man’s Master, 
and say, as this same David did when he was in 
a better temper and his heart in better trim, “ I 
will not fear what man can do unto me ;” for 
“God maketh the wrath of man to praise Him, 
and the remainder of wrath He will restrain.” 

2. He communed with himself when he should 
have taken counsel of God :—‘“he said in his 
heart.” “Cursed be the man,” says Scripture, 
“that tiusteth in man,” and “ he that trusteth his 
own heart is a fool.” The rich man who sat in 
council with himself did not fare any better for 
all his goods and his barns. The son that 
decided to ask for his portion of goods, without 
so much as an “if you please,” paid dearly for 
his independence, when he shivered in rags in 
presence of the husks he could not eat. Lot 
said within himself, “ The plain of Jordan is the 
place for me,” but when the rain of fire burnt 
up all his gathered harvests, he wished that 
before he had come to that decision he had 
taken counsel not with himself but with his 
God. And if David had asked God to under- 
take for him, he would not have made the 
almost fatal mistake of escaping to Philistia 
when Saul was weeping, softened and sorry for 
the wrong he had done. My friends, let us be 
very wary and very cautious how we come to 
decisions and conclusions, merely by saying 
within ourselves, ‘“ This is the better course.” 
First, because our bias is quite wrong ; second, 
because our views are so limited; and third, 
because the subtilty of the devil is so well 
able to make the wrong appear the better 
reason. The wisest, kindest, truest Counsellor 
is your God; and the lamp of His word, the 
light of His Spirit, and the candle of con- 
science within you, together with His guiding 
Providence, will save you from blunders, keep 
you in straight paths, and show you that so long 
as you are in His hands, neither Saul nor devil 
can pluck you thence. 

3. He drew a comparison between his own 
forces and the armies of his enemy. David 
only possessed a band of six hundred men, all 
told; and these were a motley crowd of fugitives 
who were not by any means to be depended on. 
On the other hand, Saul had an army at his 
beck of more than sixty thousand men. How 


could the hunted outlaw hope to hold his own 
against such big battalions ? That is the way 
David argued. No wonder that he felt inclined 
to withdraw from such an unequal conflict, and 
to say, with quaking soul and shaking knees, “ I 
shall one day fall into the hands of Saul.” Now, 
if instead of sending Reason to acquaint him 
with the measure of their ccmyaiative strength, 
he had asked Faith to do the arithmetic, how 
different would have Lccn the uyshot ! Then he 
would have given one glance at the unseen hosts 
behind him, and have said,— 
“Come one, come all—this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.” 


Reason says, ‘“ What are these among so many ?” 
Faith says, “If the Lord is for us who can be 
against us ¢”’ And if Reason answers, “ Why, 
men, circumstances, and devils can:” Faith 
answers, “ Nay, they have all got to do the 
bidding of the Lord.” Reason says, “ There is 
nothing better for me than that I should 
escape.” Faith says, “Should such a man as 
I flee +” That is what Nehemiah said when 
Sanballat, and Tobiah, and Geshem the Arabian, 
and all the rest of his enemies, came down like 
a wolf on the fold. Reason says, “The way is 
too hard for me.” Faith says, “ The race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 
Reason says, “Flee away like a bird to the 
mountains!” Faith says, “ Stand still and see 
the salvation of God.” Gideon’s three hundred 
men made sad work of the hosts of Midian ; 
and the forty men who had bound themselves by 
an oath that they would neither eat nor drink 
until they had killed Paul had to break their 
vow or they must have been starved to death ! 
Christian ! use no more mean arithmetic in the 
calculation of your forces. The Omnipotent is 
your ally, the Lord of Hosts, and His host, 
from Michael of the flaming wing, and the 
stars that fought against Sisera, right down 
the ranks to a cup of cold water or a bending 
flower, are pledged by an eternal oath to bear 
you conqueror through ! 

4. He forgot alike the distinct promises of 
future and the definite testimony of past deliver- 
ances by God. He knew that by the special 
command of God, Samuel had anointed him 
to be king in Saul’s room and stead. Jonathan 
himself, the natural heir to the throne, had 
distinctly resigned his claims in favour of his 
friend and comrade ; and again and again God 
had said, “ Thou shall be king over this people.” 
Doubt, despair, and despondency in his case 
were a criminal libel on the veracity of the Most 
High. Besides the two episodes of his deliver- 
ance from the lion and the bear, his more 
wonderful deliverance from the ponderous spear 
of the Philistine, and his last deliverance from 
the passion-flung javelin of the vengeful Saul, 
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all these were trumpet-tongued, if he had had 
ears to hear, of the faithfulness and fidelity of 
the Lord his God. But David, like some of us, 
had a sad memory where mercies were concerned, 
and so he says, “I shall one day fall into the 
hands of Saul.” 

Let us not make the same wicked and sorrow- 
breeding mistake. God’s promises are still “yea 
and amen” to them that believe. Hath He 
not said it, and will He not make it good ? 
The word of the Lord, more stedfast than the 
pillars of earth, endureth for ever and ever. 
Get into the wise and grateful habit of counting 
the Ebenezer stones of help your thankful heart 
has reared on the mercy-strewed pathway you 
have trod. Remember your God as “The Lord 
that brought you out of the land of Egypt,” 
and believe, right stedfastly, that the chains of 
bondage were snapped asunder that He might 
guide you right through the wilderness and 
give you the sure lot of your inheritance ; and 
that He will execute His gracious purpose, how - 
ever the Hittites, the Amalekites, and the giant 
Sons of Anak may strive to bar your way. 

5, See the consequences that followed David's 
despondent fit of fear. First : he lost the fine 
vantage-ground he had already obtained. King 
Saul, amazed at David’s magnanimity in sparing 
his life when he had made his way into the very 
tent where he lay fast asleep, had wept in his 
presence and had besought reconciliation. Had 
David had Greatheart along with him, he might 
have seized the occasion and healed the breach 
between them there and then. Second: he goes 


back to the questionable shelter of the Philistines, 
his natural enemies, the enemies of his country, 
and has to prevaricate and act the hypocrite to 
secure safety for his life. Thirdly : he has to go 
out to battle against his own people; and 
though God saved him from this crowning 
dishonour, he returned to find his family and 
property confiscatel by a hostile tribe. Oh, 
sad humiliation! Oh, sore suffering and grief, 
because he failed of his hold upon the covenant 
of his God! Reader! take heed that you are 
not entangled in the same yoke of bondage. 
“Be of good cheer!” Your Saviour says it. 
That is to be your stedfast and habitual frame 
of mind. “He that spared not His own Son, 
but freely delivered Him up for us all, how shall 
He not” —how can He do other than—* freely 
give us all things ?” 
Hark to grand old Martin Luther :— 


“When the sky is dark and louring : 
When thy path in life is drear : 
Upward lift thy stedfast glances 
‘Mid the maze of sorrow here ! 


From th2 beaming Fount of gladness 
Shall descend a radiance bright ; 

And the grave shall be a garden, 
And the hours of darkness light ! 


For the Lord will hear and answer, 
When in faith His people pray: 
Whatsoever He appointeth 
Shall but work thee good alway. 


E’en thy very hairs are numbered, 
God commands when one shall fall: 

And the Lord is with His people, 
Helping each and blessing all !” 


froLDEN jtours WITH “THE Book. 


IX.—CHIEF AMONG TEN THOUSAND. 


“My beloved is white and ruddy, the chiefest among 
ten thousand.”—SoLomon’s SonG v. 10. 


HAT a mysterious book is the 
Canticles! Ask any unspiritual 
minded man—‘“ Understandest 
thou what thou readest ¢” and he 
must answer, “ How can I, ex- 

cept some man should guide me ?” 

It does not once mention any Divine 

name; it is never quoted in the New 

Testament ; it contains no expressions of 

devotion but such as are concealed in 

figure, so that it seems little likely to be made 

“a savour of life” to anyone. Yet to the 

spiritually-minded this is no sealed book, but is 

calculated, as it was designed, to increase and 
to elevate their spirituality. It is an allegory— 






the letter, perhaps, killing, but the spirit giving 
life; it is a parable, making heavenly things 
obscurer to those who do not love them, but 
simplifying and illuminating them to the chil- 
dren of the kingdom ; a pastoral, the personages 
introduced being a shepherd and shepherdess, 
to express the notions of innocence and 
humility; an epithalamium wherein are set 
forth, by the expressions of endearment between 
bridegroom and bride, the mutual affection of 
Christ and His people. 

The best key to unlock the book is the forty- 
fifth Psalm, which likewise illustrates the higher 
love by the lower, and which in the New Testa- 
ment 1s directly applied to Christ. He is the 
King, Israel is the queen, and the virgins—her 
companions, are the heathen nations. This most 
excellent of songs, this masterpiece of pastoral 
poetry, is a more comprehensive illustration of 
the subject so very exquisitively handled by the 
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Psalmist. Here also the Lover is Christ, the 
beloved is the “daughter of Zion,” the Jewish 
Church ; and “daughters of Jerusalem” are the 
heathen nations, afterwards to be brought into 
the Kingdom of God. 

The Jewish Church might well read this song 
in a spiritual sense, being so often and so empha- 
tically assured that God had betrothed her to 
Himself. The figure, however, is carried for- 
ward and made even more prominent through- 
out the New Testament. The condescensions: of 
Divine grace are richer and freer under the 
Gospel, and the communion between heaven 
and earth is more familiar and endearing. In 
this book, then, Christ and His Church are dis- 
coursing together with abundance of reciprocal 
attachment and esteem. It is not always easy to 
get at their exact meaning, but the difficulty lies 
chiefly in our ignorance of the customs and 
manners of the ancient oriental nations. 

The general scope of this chapter is sufficiently 
apparent, though some of the illustrations are 
entirely oriental. Because of her unfaithfulness, 
Christ has absented Himself from the Church. 
This brings her to herself, and now she bewails 
her folly, and goes forth in quest of her injured 
Spouse. While He is absent, she can find delight 
in nothing. 


“* How tedious and tasteless the hours, 
When Him I no longer can see ; 
Sweet prospects, sweet birds, and sweet bowers 
Have all lost their sweetness to me !”’ 


She hears Him knocking at the door, and opens 
it to find Him gone. She pursues Him into the 
city, and is roughly handled by the watchmen, 
but still she continues her search. Meeting some 
acquaintances in the street, she begs them, if 
they find Him first, to speak a good word for her. 
“ Tell Him,” says she, “that I am sick of love.” 
They pay her a rare compliment by calling her 
the “ fairest among women,” for the Lord Jesus 
adorns His Church with “the beauty of holiness,” 
and so makes her superlatively lovely ; and even 
they who have no acquaintance with Himself, 
like these “daughters of Jerusalem,” cannot 
fail to observe the loveliness of those who bear 
His image. But while they freely own the peer- 
less beauty of the beloved one, they stand in 
doubt as to the superiority of the unseen Lover. 
“What is thy Beloved more than another 
beloved, O thou fairest among women ? What 
is thy Beloved more than another beloved, that 
thou dost so charge us ?”” Why make so much 
ado about an inconstant lover? Even should 


He have cast you off, the “fairest among 
women ” need not lose heart for that. Take up 
with another lover, not so fickle, not so difficult 
to please ! 

Very similar are the opinions of men in regard 
Honour, riches, pleasure, are more 


to Jesus. 


attractive to them. Those who are in earnest 
about religion are “men wondered at.” The 
many careless ones laugh at the serious few, and 
are ever ready to ask, “What is your Beloved 
more than another beloved ?” 

Not discouraged by insinuations made half in 
charity, half in spite, the Church enumerates the 
excellences of her Heavenly Lover, to show that 
He is worthy of all her love. She still calls Him 
““My Beloved,” and will not quit her claim, 
although He has apparently deserted her. So, 
when weak in faith, we ourselves have sometimes 
sung— 


“T hold Thee with a trembling hand, 
But will not let Thee go.” 


Our God is “a God that hideth Himself,” to test 
His people’s graces, and every seeming desertion 
is not to be taken -as a mark of His displeasure. 
Let us still say, “ Lord, I believe,” though we 
have never so much reason to add, “ Help Thou 
my unbelief.” 

PATROBAS. 


X.—ALTOGETHER LOVELY. 


“Yea, He ix altogether lovely. This is my Beloved, 
and this is my Friend, O daughters of Jerusalem.” — 
SoLomon’s Sone v. 16. 


THE description which the Church gives of her 
“ Beloved” as “white and ruddy,” &c., points 
to no particular beauty in the Heavenly Lover 
when He became incarnate. It is never said of 
the Child Jesus, as it is of Moses, that He was 
“exceeding fair.” On the contrary, we read, 
“He hath no form nor comeliness......no beauty 
that we should desire Him.” The roseate depic- 
turing relates to His Divine glory, and to the 
concurrence of all things in Him as Mediator 
that could make Him really lovely to such as 
want a Saviour. “For such an High Priest 
became us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens.” He is “fairer than the children of 
men,” “higher than the kings of the earth,” 
and has “obtained a more excellent name than 
they.” Hie 

From a general declaration of His superiority 
she proceeds to a particular detail of His accom- 
plishments, pointing out ten distinct instances 
of beauty in Him. She says all that she can 
think of saying in His favour, and when 
language fails her, she winds up all with this 
impassioned exclamation: “ His mouth is most 
sweet ; yea, He is altogether lovely. This is my 
Beloved, and this is my Friend, 0 daughters of 
Jerusalem.” 

To all who with the eye of faith have seen 
Jesus, this highly poetical description is plain 
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truth. Turn what way we will—view Him in 
what light we please, all is loveliness and dignity 
and grandeur. 

He is lovely in His Person, in the glorious 
all-sufficiency of His Godhead, in the purity 
and perfection of His humanity. We cannot 
see the sun except by its own light, and we 
cannot see God the Father but through Christ, 
“the brightness of His glory.” “ For no man 
knoweth the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son shall reveal Him.” As the 
wax bears the perfect image of the seal perfect, 
not only in outline, but in detail: so does Christ 
bear the perfect image of the Father. There is 
no Divine perfection that is not found in Him. 
The Hindoos speak of an incarnation of their 
Vishnu, and the poets of Greece and Rome 
describe their gods and goddesses as they were 
supposed to appear and act among mankind, but 
how unlike to Jesus! They are full of passion— 
full of pride and lust and anger. They evince 
all the weaknesses of men, and are, in fact, but 
men, possessing gigantic thews, and more than 
gigantic passions. But Christ is Gop in human 
nature. He was “made flesh,” and mankind 
“beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only- 
begotten Son of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” 

He is lovely in the condescending grace which 
brought Him down to earth. Two solicitors 
stood pleading before the eternal throne, and 
every ear in heaven was bowed to listen. Said 
Mercy: “ Father forgive! Pass over the offence ; 
cover them with the mantle of Thy charity ; 
shut them not up in the prison-house of despair ! 
Let Pity spread her wings, and fetch them up to 
heaven!” Said Justice: “Is Mercy dearer to 
God than I? If she has a cause to advocate, 
have not I an honour to maintain? She grieves 
for offending men, and I for an offended God. 
If she demands remission, must not I demand 
atonement?” The Father’s heart was touched. 
He could neither refuse His Mercy nor disregard 
His Justice, but resolved to honour both. Then 
said He, “ Whom shall I send ?” and immediately 
a Voice replied, “ Here am I, send Me? Let 
Mercy dry her tears, let Justice sheath her 
sword ; for Mercy shall see salvation, and Justice 
shall have satisfaction.” It was the voice of 


“the Only-begotten Son which is in the bosom 
of the Father.” 


“ He laid His glory by, 
He wrapped Him in our clay ; 
Unseen by human eye 
The latent Godhead lay : 
Infant of days He here became, 
And bore the mild Emmanuel’s name.” 


He is lovely in His life, as a Man among men. 
God the Father said of Him, “This is My 
beloved Son ;” Pilate, “I find no fault in this 
Man;” and even the very devils, “We know 
Thee who Thou art, the Holy One of God.” 

He is lovely in His death—yea, herein, He is 
most lovely. Hear Him excusing and blessing 
His murderers! Wonder at His love! Wonder 
at its depth and breadth and height! It is deep 
enough to reach our bottomless guilt and ruin, 
broad enough to encompass all, and high enough 
in its source and mighty enough in its influence 
to draw us up to heaven. 

He is lovely in the glory with which He is 
now invested, for now He wears those “many 
crowns” which represent the royalties of the 
universe ; lovely, in the exercise of His media- 
torial sovereignty; for is He not “ Head over all 
things to His Church”? lovely, as our great 
High Priest, “touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.” 


“In every sorrow of the heart, 
Eternal Mercy bears a part.” 


Let all followers of Jesus admire His beauty, 
love Him above all others, and copy His spirit 
and example. We may not attain to all His 
loveliness, but we shall lose nothing by aiming 
high. A scholar who learns to write by his 
master’s copy, begins as the master begins, and 
ends as he ends. He forms the letters and con- 
nects the syllables according to copy; although 
he cannot write so neatly as his teacher, he 
keeps on trying, and in the very poorest scholar 
there is some resemblance. Every real Christian 
copies Christ, and according to the degree of 
similitude, men take note that he is more or less 
with his Master. 

PATROBAS. 
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Br THE Merest PHANCE. 


A Srory oF A 


ND which way shall I go?” said 
Mr. Geoffry Lee, meditatively, 
as he sat at his solitary breakfast. 
It was a bright sunny morning, a 
morning that called thousands of 

busy workers from desk and shop to 

field and meadow, just the morning 
in fact for a Bank Holiday. But Mr. 
Lee, while appreciating fully the charms 
of rural scenery and determined to take 
advantage of the opportunity of enjoying it, had 
no inclination towards “places of popular resort.” 

He did not wish to take his pleasure sadly; but 

he hated a crowd, and to go anywhere on Bank 

Holidays so as not to mingle with a crowd, 

becomes year by year more difficult. Yet the 

problem may be solved by such as know how to 
set about it, and of such, fortunately for himself, 

Mr. Lee was one. 

Tilting back his chair, he took from a small 
table near him a large map of the environs of 
London, and scanned it carefully, tracing the 
course of the various railway lines: “ One, two, 
three,? he went on (talking to himself, as his 
habit was), ‘ blocked by the Palace. Four and 
five, similarly blocked by the Forest.” He 
glanced out of the window at the bright sunshine. 
“*Arry and ’Arriett will be in full force to-day, 
so that way won’t do. The southern lines are 
too far to get out and back comfortably. Which 
way shall I go ?” with a strong emphasis on the 
auxiliary. “I suppose—stay, here’s a bit of 
woodland, a brook, field paths, and no popular 
place of amusement for miles. Can I catch the 
8.30 2? I should have to hurry. Couldn’t think 
of doing that on holidays. Say the 9.15. It 
runs right through; so much the better.” And 
laying down his map he recommenced his break- 
fast. ‘* Hang it, the coffee’s half cold,” he mut- 
tered, in that injured tone which a man adopts 
when he finds anything is different from what 
he expected it to be. ‘“ Well, I shan’t make any 
more,” and with a wry face he swallowed the 
lukewarm beverage. Then, pushing the break- 
fast things aside, he rose to make his prepara- 
tions. ‘Now, where on earth is that book 7” 
he went on, as he turned to the side table for a 
volume to take with him, according to his usual 
custom. ‘Oh! that dreadful woman, she’s been 
at it again, putting everything straight ; which 
means putting everything where [ am least 
likely to find it. If I ever should have a wife, 
l’ll——” his face clouded, he ‘stopped abruptly, 
leaving the sentence unfinished, and continued 





Bank Houmay. 


his search for the missing volume. At last he 
found it, occupying a central position in a pile of 
books arranged with the most exact attention 
to size by his landlady, whose only complaint 
against her lodger was that “poor young man’s 
place was always in such a muddle.” Leaving 
the remainder of the pile on the table as they had 
fallen, Mr. Geoffry completed his preparations, 
and sallied forth, a stout stick in his hand, his 
book and a few of “creature comforts” in his 
pocket, and a field-glass swinging in its case by 
his side. Reaching the terminal station which 
he had selected, he secured his ticket, and lounged 
along the platform, his train being not yet due. 
As he had foreseen, comparatively few were 
travelling by the route he had chosen ; but the 
other platforms were packed with a dense crowd 
of humanity swaying to and fro, and elbowing 
each other aside with that delightful disregard of 
all but their own convenience which characterises 
the average of holiday-makers. The “’Arry” 
type, as Geoffry had said, was well represented ; 
gay with the brightest of bright ties, the showiest 
of waistcoats, the hat tipped knowingly on one 
side, and the unfailing pipe or cheap cigar. And 
with ’Arry also was ’Arriett, even more brilliantly 
attired, loud-voiced, with much laughter, now 
and then a little forced. But saving these, the 
vast crowd was orderly enough. Paterfamilias 
was there witha tribe of youngsters, all eager and 
excited at the prospect of an “outing.” There 
was a sprinkling of domestic servants, some 
escorted by the favoured baker or postman who 
had secured their young affections, some in little 
groups unattended. Shopmen, clerks, mechanics, 
all the representatives of the great middle classes 
were crowded together, all ready for the well- 
earned holiday, and all determined to make the 
most of it. Geoffry leaned upon the _ barrier, 
watching the scene before him, till the sharp 
voice of the guard and the sound of the whistle 
warned him that the train was on the point of 
starting, and turning, he entered a carriage, and 
soon left the station far behind. An hour’s ride 
brought him to the little out-of-the-way village 
which he had selected as being most suitable as a 
halting place ; and the result proved the correct- 
ness of his anticipations. Only about a dozen 
persons alighted at this spot, and these, leaving 
the platform, quickly dispersed in different direc- 
tions. Geoffry took his course along the high- 
road till fairly clear of the village, then climbing 
over the nearest gate that presented itself, he 
struck off by a footpath across the fields. Here, 
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if he wished for solitude, he could enjoy it to his 
heart’s content. To the right, a dense clump of 
trees closed the view; in. the other direction 
stretched field and meadow, bright, fresh and 
beautiful in the summer morning. He sat down 
upon the grassy bank and looked around with a 
sigh of quiet satisfaction. 

“This is a little better than Fenchurch Street; 
now which path shall I follow?” He took his 
map out and began to open it, then closed it 
suddenly, “No, [ll trust to chance for once ; 
Pll not fix any route. When it gets late I'll 
make the best of my way toastation. It doesn’t 
matter what time I get home. No one’s waiting 
forme!” Then, after a long gaze around, he 
rose, and continued his walk slowly and leisurely. 
The meadows were as yet all spangled with 
daisies, and here and there, on mossy banks, 
gleamed the bluebell and wild orchis, © while 
by the side of a streamlet flowing hard by, 
peeped forth the fragrant meadow-sweet. There 
was no lack of beauty, simple, yet pleasing, and 
doubly pleasing to eyes that for weeks and 
months together saw naught of green fields 
and shady woodland. Thus rambling onwards, 
now and again clambering over some high gate 
or rustic stile, striking off from one path to 
another, careless whither he went, he sauntered 
on till as noon came and went, and the heat 
increased; a slight sense of fatigue made him 
willing to pause awhile for rest and refreshment, 
as a sudden bend in the path brought him in 
view of the roofs and chimneys of a_ village. 
Reaching a village meant reaching an inn—Is 
there a village in all England without one ?— 
and thither he took his way. 

There was an unusual air of quiet about the 
place. Bank Holiday had found it, and the 
usual result had followed. On the shutters of 
the largest shop the place boasted appeared an 
immense bill, evidently written with much pains 
and trouble, “Closed on Bank Holiday.” The 
most important establishment having set the 
example, the smaller ones followed suit. But 
the “ Peal of Bells” was open, and its landlord 
stood at the door, assuming an air of welcome 
as the stranger approached. A short and a 
pleasant rest, some excellent ham and eggs, and 
sparkling ale refreshed and recruited the way- 
farer, and thus disposed him to recommence 
his journey. 

Once more leaving the dusty road he struck 
off among the fields till he came to a by-path, 
where high hedgerows and drooping foliage 
produced a pleasant shade. At this point the 
adjacent meadows sloped slightly upwards. He 
flung himself down on the velvet sward, and 
lighting a cigar took from his pocket the 
volume of Shakespeare with which he had 
provided himself. But even the grand English 


writer had no counter-charm against the beauty 


of nature and the sunny sky; and letting the 
book fall by his side, he soon sank into a half 
dreamy state of luxurious ease, murmuring to 
himself Longfellow’s verses :— 


“ Pleasant it was when woods were green, 
And winds were soft and low, 
To lie amid some sylvan scene, 
Where—the long drooping boughs between— 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go.” 


For nearly an hour he lay thus idly, then 
rousing himself rose and went to the gate by 
which he had entered into the field. Perching 
himself upon the topmost bar, and then leaning 
against a tree that grew near, he took out his 
field-glass, thinking that he might find one or 
two landmarks, which would enable him, with 
the help of his map, to ascertain his exact 
position. Adjusting the glass, he looked out 
over the more distant fields. Slowly and care- 
fully he moved it round, then uttering a brief 
exclamation, stopped suddenly, nearly dropping 
the glass in his astonishment. Catching it up 
again hastily, he directed his gaze once more in 
the direction towards which he had _ been 
looking. “*Good Heavens! Can it be so? Is it 
possible? They are taking that path towards 
the woods? Can I get round by the road in 
time to meet them ? Shall I ?’—for a moment 
he paused irresolutely, then, like a man yielding 
to a sudden impulse, he leapt from the gate, 
leaving his book open and unheeded on the 
grass, and ran, at his utmost speed, along the 
dusty highway, in the direction of the clump 
of trees towards which were sauntering the two 
persons whose appearance had so_ strangely 
moved him. It was long since he had moved 
so rapidly, for he had completed his third 
decade, and, leading a sedentary life, he was 
scarcely in a condition for violent exercise. 
Still he held on gallantly until, almost breath- 
less, he reached the spot he had fixed upon 
where the clump of trees near the road afforded 
a friendly shelter. To take advantage of this 
opportunity for concealment, and, after having 
regained his breath, to look from his new 
position across the fields once more, occupied 
but a few moments. The field-glass now was 
not needed. His eyes were quite keen enough 
to discern the two figures slowly approaching by 
the path, but at the other side of the road, and 
still at some distance. 

As they came nearer they paused, and seemed 
to be in earnest conversation. Too far off to 
hear what was said, Geoffry could yet glean 
some idea. It was evident that the new-comers 
were debating whether to proceed or not. The 
elder of the two—both were ladies—seemed to be 
pleading her weariness, while her companion 
appeared to be desirous of further extending her 
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ramble. At last the elder turned aside from the 
path, and seated herself on a low verdant bank, 
within the shadow cast by the fragrant hedge- 
row; while the other, with a nod and smile, 
‘ame slowly sauntering on till she reached a 
stile dividing the field from the road. Stepping 
over it lightly, and crossing in the full blaze of 
sunlight, she came straight towards the belt of 
woodland by which. Geoffry was as yet hidden. 
He had changed his position, and had retreated 
among the dense foliage. A strange look was 
upon his features, a look of mingled excitement 
and pain. 

Onwards and towards him she came uncon- 
sciously,—no heroine of romance, no brilliant 
beauty, but just a neatly-dressed, quiet-looking 
girl, or rather woman, of perhaps five-and-twenty 
years. Her face was pleasing and intelligent, 
but could scarcely be called pretty or handsome. 
It was somewhat too pale and thin for perfect 
health, and here and there about the mouth was 
a downward curve that told of care and trouble. 
She had taken off her gloves, and her hands, 
though white and shapely, bore the marks of 
daily toil. Nearer yet she came, glancing right 
and left with evident enjoyment of the woodland 
scenery. And now Geoffry roused himself. His 
cheeks flushed a little, his mouth set more firmly, 
as, stepping forwards from among the trees, he 
reached the narrow footpath that wound through 
the wood. Dry leaves and twigs snapped and 
crackled under his feet, and the sound startling 
the girl, caused her to look round. A few 
steps more, and they stood face to face, and she 
stepped back with an exclamation of surprise. 
“Geoffry! Mr. Lee! you are ; 

“The last person you expected to see, | 
suppose,” he said, continuing the sentence. 

But she recovered her self-possession in a 
moment. 

“T certainly did not expect to see you here; I 
trust you are well.” 

There was a momentary pause, then Geoffry 
broke silence,— 

“Tt is nearly three years since I last saw you, 
Hilda.” 

“Yes,” she said ; “time flies rapidly. But I 
must be going. I have left my friend some 
little distance behind,” and she then turned to 
retrace her steps, with a subdued “ Good - bye, 
Mr. Lee.” 

He did not respond, but walked silently along 
the path by her side till they reached a stile. 
Then as she paused for a moment ere passing 
it, he spoke again, as if continuing his former 
remark. 

“Three years since we parted, Hilda, and I 
have tried to see you ever since. We parted in 





anger, you remember, and you forbade me to 
call at your house. 
silence, then I wrote. 


For a little while I kept 
But no answer came. | 


wrote again. Both letters came back unopened, 
and marked ‘Refused at this address.’ You 
will pardon me if I say that the slight seemed 
then so marked, so pointed, that ——” 

“T never sent them back. I never refused 
them,” she broke in abruptly. 

Geoffry drew a long breath of relief. 

“Then how,” he began—but she went on 
speaking. 

“We were on the point of leaving when I last 
saw you, but—but we—that is, I did not think 
of mentioning the fact. We left the letting of 
the house in an agent’s hands, and he was to 
send on to us any letters or papers which came. 
We had arranged to make a short stay at the 
seaside, going from one place to another, so that 
for a time we had no fixed address. The people, 
I suppose, who took the house did not care to 
be troubled with letters, and so simply refused 
them. If,” her tone changed slightly,—“ If you 
had wanted so much to see us, why not have 
sought us out ?” : 

“Could I call, when you had forbidden me to 
do so ?” he asked. 

She made no answer for a moment, then she 
turned towards him. 

“Well, I must say good-bye now. All is 
satisfactorily explained, and it seems neither of 
us was to blame.” She held out her hand in 
farewell, and he took it in his, A struggle—the 
old struggle between pride and affection—was 
going on in his heart. So easy to say “Good-bye,” 
and turn away. But he took the better course. 
Come what might, there should be no doubt 
henceforth in his mind. If the old tie were to 
be broken, it should be finally and openly. 

“Hilda,” he said, looking full into the deep 
blue eyes that frankly met his own, “I am sorry 
for the past. I would undo it if I could. Can 
you not say as uch ?” 

She hesitated, her lips moved, but no answer 
came. Pride had a stronger hold over her; for 
in the quarrel that had caused their parting, 
she had been in the wrong; and to some natures 
it is easier to forgive than to accept forgiveness 
from another. A new fear now shot through 
Geoffry’s mind. Perhaps in these three years 
some one had gained a better right to speak to 
her as a lover than he himself had now. She 
saw the change in’ his face, and guessed the 
reason. 

“Tam sorry, too, Geoffry; I but the 
sentence from some cause or other remained 
unfinished. 
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It was about an hour afterwards that Miss 
Hilda’s friend, an elderly lady, wondering at 
that young lady’s lengthened absence, crossed 
the high-road and paused in utter bewilderment. 
By the stile stood Hilda, her eyes downcast, but 
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a happy smile on her face, her head resting on 
the shoulder of a gentleman who was an utter 
stranger to the somewhat scandalised old lady. 

“ And not a young man either, my dear,” said 
this latter, recounting at a later date the cir- 
cumstance to a mutual friend. They did not 
hear her approach, so she coughed diplomatically. 
Roused by the sound, and by the half-reproving 
words, “ My dear Hilda,” the pair looked up for 
a moment somewhat embarrassed. But Hilda 
soon recovered herself; introducing Geoffry as 
“quite an old friend of ours.” 

“So I should think, my dear,” said the old 
lady, drily; ‘I quite understand; there’s no 
need to explain,” and during the walk back, 
accompanied by Geoffry, to the house where 


they were staying, she was discreet and kind 
enough to keep a few paces in the rear, for 
which she was rewarded by being utterly for- 
gotten by them for the greater part of the time. 
One remark of Geoffry’s, uttered in a louder 
tone than usual, caught her ear:— 

“It was by the merest chance that I came in 
this direction to-day.” 

His companion’s answer was inaudible. Then 
he spoke again. 

“T have spent all my holidays alone since we 
parted, Hilda.” 

“That, at least,” said the old lady, with a 
sagacious nod, “ will never happen again.” 

And it never did. 

STANSBY. 
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In constructing the new Law Courts thirty-five 
millions of bricks have been used in the massive 
pile, and one million cubic feet of Portland stone. 
The ornamental carving alone represented 700,000 
hours of mechanical labour. 


Heattu.—Who would not be covetous, and with 
reason, if health could be purchased with gold? 
Who not ambitious if it were at the command of 
power, or restored to honour? But alas! a white 
staff will not help gouty feet to walk better than 
a common cane; nor a blue ribbon bind up a wound 
as well as a fillet; the glitter of gold or of diamonds 
will but hurt sore eyes, instead of curing them; and 
an aching head will be no more eased by wéaring 
a crown instead of a common nightcap.—Sir W. 
Temple. 


A WaAkkIOR riding over the field of battle, when 
the fight was over, came, as he picked his steps 
among the dead, to a body which, stirring, showed 
some signs of life. The bleeding form wore the 
dress of afoe. Regardless of that, he said to his 
attendant, “Give him a draught of wine,” and as 
the officer stooped down to do so, he, discovering, 
throngh the mists that were gathering on his 
dying eye, in this good Samaritan, the general of 
the troops against which he bad been fighting, 
raised himself on his elbow, drew his pistol, and 
with deadly hate, fired it at his benefactor's head. 
Happily the bullet missed its mark, and the general, 
as soon as he had recovered from his surprise, with 
a forgiveness truly magnanimous, said, “Give it 
him all the same.”—Dr. Guthrie. 


A REMARKABLE Fisu.—During the recent scien- 
tific cruise of the ‘‘Travailleur,” there was taken off 
the coasts of Morocco, and from a depth of about 
1,270 fathoms, a fish of very singular character. 
It is about a foot and a half long and of a deep 
black colour. Its most distinguishing feature, 
however, is a huge mouth cavity, which is quite 
disproportionate to the small, tapering body, and 
capable, through the arrangement of the jaws, 
the presence of extensible membranes, &c. (as 


M. Vaillant describes in Comptes Rendus), of a very 
wide enlargement of the cavity. It may be fitly 
compared to the well-known pouch of the pelican; 
and M. Vaillant thinks it probable that food 
accumulates in the pouch and is there partly 
digested. The locomotive organs are of the most 
rudimentary nature. The paired fins are repre- 
sented merely by two very small appendices, which 
may be considered pectoral fins; there are no 
ventral fins, but a dorsal and anal are present. 
The respiratory apparatus is of unique composition. 
There is no swimming bladder. It is proposed to 
call this peculiar fish Lurypharyne pelecanoides (the 
fish with pelican-like, wide pharynx, so to speak). 


Wuat Greatness May Come To.—To read of 
the “ Father of the mighty line of Pharaoh ”’ figur- 
ing as “dried fish” in the customs’ entries of his 
own land looks curious enough. Such, however, 
was the description under which the founder of 
the Pharaonic dynasties were suffered to pass 
through his sometime territory but a few days ago. 
Mons. Maspero, leaving the Boolak Museum in 
view of contingencies that might arise during the 
late campaign, determined to take with him the 
mummy of Meranza, the most ancient of the 
Pharaohs. At the railway station, the booking- 
clerk refused to pass the preserved monarch, 
unless his value was declared and a corresponding 
payment made. There was a difficulty; so matters 
were amicably arranged by paying first-class fare 
for his defunct majesty. But then the octroi or 
city dues at Alexandria had to be thought of. So 
looking over the list, Mons. Maspero found that 
salt fish paid a mere trifle upon entry, and accor- 
dingly the first Pharaoh of Egypt entered the last 
city of his empire as dried fish, paying the cor- 
responding tax. His descendants are, as it happens, 
not in their graves they have for the most part 
been removed, or assuredly they would turn in 
their narrow sepulch-es to learn that their great 
progenitor Meranza had been so ignominiously 
smuggled through his own dominions as a package 
of dried fish.—Jewish World. 
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FOR A HUNDRED EXCELLENT & PALATABLE 


Household Recipes, 


Write to Messrs. GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, 
& Co., LEEDS, enclosing a penny stamp for 
postage, when you will be presented with a 
valuable book of too pages, bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated, called 


Good Things, 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


“ The book embraces a wide field of useful- 
ness.”.— British Workwoman. 





“Can scarcely fail to prove of service.”— Zhe 
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GOODALL’S 


CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 


Delicious Custards Without Eggs, 


In Less Time, and at Half the Price. 


Delicious to Plum Puddings and Jam Tarts 
Delicious to Stewed Rice and all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to everything, and alone. 

Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will 
give the utmost satisfaction if the instructions are 
implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain 
the greatest confidence in the article, and can 
recommend it to housekeepers generally as a use- 
ful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. 

GIVE IT A TRIAL. 
SOLD IN BOXES, 6d. and Is. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & C0., LEEDS. 


Yorkshire Relish. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


Sold everywhere in Bottles, 6d., 1s., & 2s. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, a00., LREDS. 
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MANCHESTER. 
EWIs’S, in Market Street, MANCHEST EK,are the manufacturers 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now known all over the world 
as the ““ BON MAKCHE” VELVETEENS. They are fast pile and 
fast dyed. and every inch is guaranteed. Ifa dress should wear badly or 
be in any respect faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dress for nothing at 
all, and pay the full cost for making an d ones, The price of these 
beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most beautiful colours now 
worn is 2s,a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers 
at 3s 44. 4s. 6d., and 5s.6d a yard. The public, although they don’t 
know it, have to pay two or three profits. the difference “between the 
manufacturer's price and she price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 

LEWIS'S, of Market-street, MANC HE STER, manufacture these 
Velveteens. and it might almost be said give them to the public for 2s. 
ayard. LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for Patternsof these extraordinary 
Velveteens. They will then be able to judge for themselves whether 
LEWIS'S praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. Write for 
patterns on orinary post-card. LEWIS'S pay carriage on all orders 
soommating to to 40s. and yeueets, toany ; address in the United Kingdom. 
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INFANTS & INVALIDS, 


GIVES 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, COMFORT, 
and QUIET NIGHTS, TO MOTHERS, 


NURSES, and INVALIDS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











Perfection in 
Painless 8 Dentistry 


The ‘Teeth supplie supplied have ob- 
tained all the highest medals. 
The Surgeon-Dentist to the 
Queen writes to Mr. H. 
Jones :—“ Your i mony is the 
perfection of painless dentis- 
try, and the teeth are the best, 
safest, and most life-like.” 
PA PHLET PCST FREE, 

ONTY ONE ADDRESS, 


(TEPHENS 


Writing a Copying Inks 
Marking Ink for Linen 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 








SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 








LILE & FAWCETT, Printers, Ludgate Circus & Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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